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THOU O FE 


ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF A 


NEW PARLIAMENT. 


EW periods in the hiſtory of mankind 
have been more diſtinguiſhed than 


the preſent, by great, important, and inte- 
reſting events. The moſt ſignal, and the 
moſt unexpected revolutions have taken 
place. An ardent and enlightened zeal for 
the great intereſts of mankind has been 
manifeſted, in different parts of the globe, 
and has produced the moſt ſalutary conſe- 
quences. It has been diſplayed even among 
thoſe, who had long been enured to the 
galling chains of deſpotiſm, and who ſeemed 
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to have almoſt totally forgotten their rights 
as men, and their claims as citizens. 


AMONG theſe events, the late revolution 
in France is one of the moſt conſpicuous 
and ſtriking. The tranſition was ſo great, 
and fo extraordinary, from ſuch a deſpotic 
government as that which had long pre- 
vailed in that kingdom, to ſo free a con- 
ſtitution as that which is now eſtabliſhed, 


that it could not but arreſt the attention 


of all, who were not wholly regardleſs of 
the tranſactions of foreign nations, or of 
the great intereſts of mankind. It afforded 
a ſublime pleaſure to the friends of liberty, 
of virtue, of human happineſs, to ſee a 
great nation ſhaking off its fetters, compel- 
ling its rulers to acknowledge the juſt claims 
of the people, and aſſerting the rights of 
men, in the nobleſt and the fulleſt manner. 


FrRoM the high ſentiments of liberty, 


which have appeared for ſome years paſt 
| among 


„ 


among French writers, there was much rea- 
ſon to hope, that ſome change, favourable 
to the people, would, by degrees, take place 
in the government of France. But no 
man expected ſuch a revolution, as that 
which has actually been effected. I muſt 
at the ſame time remark, that, as an Eng- 
liſhman, I cannot but feel conſiderable plea- 
ſure at the reflection, that ſome of the emi- 
nent writers of my own country have greatly 
contributed to diffuſe that ſpirit of freedom, 
which has lately been exhibited in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, as well as on the 
other ſide of the Atlantic. The French 
nation have had the generoſity to acknow- 
ledge this; and much of that flame of li- 
berty, which has characterized the Ameri- 
cans of the preſent age, was undoubtedly 
derived from the mother-country, and 
from that light and knowledge, which 
were communicated to the Britiſh colonies 
from the LockESs and the SyYDNEYs of 
England. But, unhappily, at a period when 
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Engliſh writers are illuminating the world, 
and contributing to its emancipation from 
tyranny, much of the ancient ſpirit of li- 
berty appears in England itſelf to be evapo- 
rated, and we ſeem in this reſpect to be 
greatly degenerating from our anceſtors. 
A ſpirit of court ſervility, and an implicit 
confidence in the miniſter, without any 
juſt grounds, have lately become ſo preva- 
lent, that there is too great reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that we have loſt much of that 
vigilance in the ſupport of public freedom, 
which is eſſential to its preſervation. 


AT a period, when the moſt ſplendid 
ſcenes have been exhibited in France, and 
the nobleſt ſentiments diſplayed among 
many of the virtuous and enlightened in- 
habitants of that kingdom, an Engliſhman, 
ſincerely attached to the honour and to the 
intereſt of his country, cannot but be in a 
very high degree folicitous, that Great 
Britain may yet continue to preſerve that 

honourable 


659 
honourable ſtation, which ſhe has long held 
among the nations of the earth ; and that 
ſhe may ſtill be diſtinguiſhed, not only by 
her wealth, her extended commerce, and 
her love of literature, of ſcience, and of 
arts, but by the freedom of her conſtitution, 


her averſion to every ſpecies of tyranny, 
and an unconquerable reſolution to aſſert 


and to maintain the rights of human nature. 


I REJOICE in the freedom of FRANCE ; 
I rejoice, that ſo great and reſpectable a 
nation has recovered its liberties; I hope, 
that they will be confirmed in the fulleſt 
manner ; and that no untoward events, no 
fickleneſs of the people, nor any iniquitous 
interpoſition of foreign powers, will in any 
degree impede and retard their complete 
eſtabliſhment. But I wiſh, at the ſame 
time, that GREAT BRITAIN may ſtill con- 
tinue free; that its inhabitants may not 
degenerate from the virtues of their anceſ- 
tors ; that our political conſtitution may be 
improved ; 


3 


improved; and that the wiſeſt and beft 
meaſures may be adopted for its ſecurity 


and permanence. 


Ir is from reflexions and ſentiments like 
theſe, that I have been led to view, with 
ſome degree of ſolicitude, the Commence- 
ment of the Seventeenth Parliament of 
Great Britain. At the ſame time, I am 
willing to cheriſh the hope, that notwith- 
ſtanding ſome ſtrong ſymptoms of political 
degeneracy, which have lately been too ma- 
nifeſt among us, yet that there may till be 
found ſufficient energy, ſpirit, and virtue, 
among the people and the parliament, not 
only to maintain our antient rights, but to 
reform the defects in our conſtitution, and 
Rill farther to advance the freedom, and the 
felicity of our country. 


Wuexn I review the tranſactions of the 
laſt parliament, I am very far from finding 


it entitled to that applauſe, which has 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes been beſtowed upon it; and it 
will give me great pleaſure, when ſufficient 
evidence is afforded to the public, that the 
new repreſentatives of the people have 
more virtue than their predeceſſors, and 
that they are ſincerely deſirous of doing, 
not merely their own buſineſs, or that of 
the miniſter, but the buſineſs of the 
nation, and advancing its real intereſts, At 
the Commencement of a New Parliament, 
it muſt be highly proper for the members 
of it ſeriouſly to conſider, in what manner 
they ſhall beſt perform their duty to their 
conſtituents, and by what means they 
may render the moſt eſſential ſervices to 
their country. It may alſo reaſonably 
be preſumed, that ſuch of the members 
of it as are really well-diſpoſed, and who 
entered into parliament, not merely for 
their own private ends, but for the ſervice 
of the public, will receive with candour, 
and with ſuch attention as they may 
deſerve, any hints that may appear 
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to be calculated for the promotion of theſe 
great and important ends, from whatever 
quarter they may come. 


IN the tranſactions of the laſt Parlia- 
ment, the debates and proceedings rela- 
tive to the appointment of a Recency, 
may be conſidered as among the moſt 
important. But in ſpeaking on this ſub- 
JeR, I muſt confeſs, that I was one of thoſe 
who were not ſatisfied with the conduct 
of either party. It was too manifeſt, that 
the object of the two great leading parties 
was much more the acquiſition of power, 
than any real-attachment to the welfare of 
the Nation, or to the principles of the 
Conſtitution. Indeed, in the courſe of 
the debates concerning the Regency, we 
heard much of the King's party, of the- 
Queen's party, and of the Prince of 
Wales's party; but no man heard any 
thing of the party of the People. Nor 
were the juſt claims of the People ever 

fairly, 
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fairly, fully, and unequivocally aſſerted, in 


either houſe, during the courſe of the de- 
bates upon the ſubje&. 


Or Mr. Pitt's "queſtions reſpecting the 
regency, which were voted by the parlia- 
ment, that which aſſerted the right of par- 
liament, as the repreſentatives of the people, 
to appoint a regency, I entirely approved. 
The doctrine that the prince of Wales was 
to ſucceed of courſe to the regency, or that 
the parliament were to be conſidered mere- 
ly as a court in which his right was to be 
recognized, appeared to me to be totally 
adverſe to all the great principles of the 
conſtitution. But the appointment of à 
commiſſion, under the great ſeal, to give 
the royal aſſent to a regency bill, I could 
view in no other light than as a miſerable 
fiction, invented for the occaſion, in order 
to avoid the appearance of making the 
executive power originate, where it ought 


ever to originate, from the authority of 
C 1 
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the people. The eſtabliſhment alſo that 
was to have been made, in caſe a regency 
had taken place, was to have been render- 
ed, by the miniſter's plan, unneceſſarily 
expenſive to the nation, and was obviouſly 
calculated for the maintenance of his own 


influence and power. 


the laſt Parliament, the exorbitant exten» 
fion of the EXC1sE is entitled to particular 
attention. It ought to have excited a 
greater national alarm, and a more vigor- 
ous and general oppoſition, than were pro- 
duced by it. Without fpeaking of the ac 
for exciſing wine, which was juſtly liable 
to very ſtrong objections, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that Mr. Pitt's Tobacco Bill was at 
leaſt as pernicious, and as unconſtitutional, 
as that which had nearly, and very deſerv- 
edly, driven Walpole from the helm of 
power. It is impoſſible for any impartial 
man to read this voluminous act, which 
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conſiſts of more than one hundred and 
ſixty clauſes, and many of the regulations 
of which are highly oppreſſive, without a 
full conviction, that it is an act which 
ought never to have taken place in a free 
country. The advocates for ſuch laws as 
theſe are apt to urge, in their vindication, the 
neceſſities of the ſtate ; but it does not fol- 
low, that becauſe money is wanted by the 
government, that therefore little regard is to 
be paid to the principles of the conſtitution. 
No man, who will reflect coolly and impar- 
tially upon the ſubject, can poſſibly doubt, 
but that taxes, and efficient taxes, may be 
raiſed by other and more conſtitutional 
modes of taxation. But there will be an 
end to the liberties of England, if the peo- 
ple ſuffer their rights to be repeatedly and 
wantonly invaded, under the pretence of 
raiſing a revenue. Whatever may be the 
wants of government, it is the duty of the 
repreſentatives of the people to oppoſe 
every bill that is calculated to undermine 
C 2 ; the 
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the public liberty. As to the laws of ex- 
ciſe, the permanency of this mode of taxa- 
tion, which has a tendency to render the 
crown leſs dependent on the parliament; 
the power that it gives to officers of the 
crown to enter men's houſes at their own 
pleaſure, and without any warrant from a 
civil magiſtrate ; the great increaſe which 
it occaſions of revenue officers appointed 
by the crown, and acting under its influ- 
ence ; the deprivation of the ſubject, in 
exciſe cauſes, of the right of trial by jury ; 
theſe, and various other circumſtances, ren- 
der the exciſe highly dangerous, and very 
inconſiſtent with the genius of a free na- 
tion. Indeed, I am fully convinced, that 
whenever the great body of the people of 
this country ſhall be ſufficiently enlightened 
upon the ſubject, they will ſay, with a 
firm and decided tone, We will have no 
farther Extenſion of the Exciſe, Perhaps 
few inſtances have occurred, in the hiſtory 
of miniſters and of parliaments, of greater 
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miniſterial arrogance, and miniſterial ob- 
ſtinacy, than were exhibited in carrying the 
late Tobacco Bill through the two houſes, 
in oppoſition to the ſtrongeſt and the full- 
eſt evidence of the miſchievous tendency of 
the act, which appears not only to be high- 
ly pernicious and dangerous in a conſtitu- 
tional light, but manifeſtly calculated to 
diminiſh the tobacco trade of the country, 
and eventually to injure the national re- 
venue. 


INDEPENDENTLY of the general perni- 
cious tendency of the exciſe, I have ob- 
ſerved, both in the laſt and preceding Par- 
liaments, that, in framing new revenue 
laws, a proper attention has not been paid 
to the convenience and accommodation of 
the ſubject, nor ſufficient pains taken to 
prevent ſuch laws from being more bur- 
thenſome to the people than neceſſary. The 
ſubject has been left too much to the mer- 
cy of the miniſters of the crown, and was 


not 
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not protected, as he ought to have been, 
by the national repreſentatives. When a 
new revenue bill was brought in, the fabri- 
cation of it, and the clauſes of which it was 
compoſed, were left too much to the diſcre- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or perhaps to his ſecretary; and to them 
the ' perſons intereſted often found it neceſ- 
fary to apply, in order to obtain ſome mi- 
tigation, or alteration, of any new impoſi- 
tion. But the merchants and traders of 
this country have not that ſecurity which 
they ought to have, if, when a new law is 
framing, which may. materially affect their 
intereſts, they are obliged to have re- 
courſe, not to Parliament, or to a Commit- 
tee of Parliament, but to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Whenever this is the caſe, 
it is manifeſt, that the repreſentatives of the 
people do not diſcharge their duty to their 
conſtituents. But a due attention ought ta 
be paid to the accommodation of the ſub- 
ject, both by adminiſtration and by parlia- 
; | ment, 
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ment. Taxes are levied for the benefit of 
the community at large; and they ought 
to be levied in that manner which is leaft 
burthenſome to the ſubject. The idea that 
nothing is to be attended to but the reve- 
nue, and that little regard is to be paid to 
the convenience of the people, is an idea 
that can never enter the head of any mi- 
niſter of a truly great and liberal mind. 


Tur CoMMuUTATION AcT is one of 
thoſe meaſures, for which great applauſe 
has been given to the preſent Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The ſuppreſſion of 
ſmuggling was certainly a very defirable 
object; but I do not think that the mode 
by which it was effected, or attempted to 
be effected, is entitled to much commenda+» 
tion. A tax that tends to exclude light and 
air from ordinary habitations, that is cal- 
culated to lefſen the healthfulneſs and the 
beauty of the edifices of a country, is ſub- 
ſtantially a bad tax; and the revenue raiſed 
by 
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by it is not a compenſation for the evil. 
The ſame money might undoubtedly be 
levied under ſome other denomination, and 
with leſs injury to the public. 


IN the laſt, as well as in preceding par- 
liaments, the miniſter of the crown was 


generally permitted to take the lead, even 


apparently, in a much greater degree than 
could be approved, by thoſe who had 
adopted correct ideas of the conſtitution. 
The father of the preſent miniſter is re- 
ported to have ſaid in the houſe of com- 
mons, that there was a certain modeſty in 
that houſe, which did not eaſily ſuffer itſelf 
to contradict a miniſter; and I obſerved in 
the laſt houſe of commons, that it ſeemed 
to be thought very improper to commence 
any buſineſs of importance, unleſs the mi- 
niſter were preſent. Indeed, the manner 


in which the houſe often waited for his 


appearance, as if they could do nothing 
but under his direction, ſeemed to me to 
2 be 


1 
be very unſuitable to the dignity of a Bri- 
tiſh Houſe of Commons. I hope, that the 
honour of the houſe, and of the nation, 
will be more attended to in the preſent Par- 
liament ; and that the repreſentatives of the 
people will be of opinion, that they have 
a right, and that it is their duty, to do the 
buſineſs of the public, whether the miniſter 
of the crown chooſes to be in his place, or 
not; and that they will be much more in- 
clined to receive the inſtructions of their 
conſtituents, than to attend to the dictates 


of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


ON x circumſtance, which deſerves atten- 
tion in our late Parliaments, and eſpecially 
the laſt, is the extenſion of the ſeſſions to 
ſo late a ſeaſon of the year, that the gene- 
rality of the members have wholly quitted 
the buſineſs of the houſe, long before the 
cloſe of the ſeſſion, in order to retire to 
their ſeats in the country. The fifth ſeſ- 
ſion of the laſt Parliament was not cloſed 
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till the 11th of July, and the ſixth not till 
the 11th of Auguſt, But this extenſion of 
the ſeſſion to ſo late a period, though in a 
conſtitutional view it may, unleſs in a 
caſe of real emergency, be regarded as a 
| conſiderable evil, is a great advantage to a 
miniſter who wiſhes to carry any improper 
bills through the two houſes. As moſt of 
the independent members have then ceaſed 
to give their attendance, the miniſter has 
an opportunity of carrying his moſt ob- 
noxious meaſures, in thin houſes, with 


much more facility, than if the ſeſſion 
were cloſed at an earlier period of the year. 


This is probably the real cauſe of the ſeſ- 


ſion being extended ſo far into the ſummer ; 
for otherwiſe, it would certainly be more 
convenient for the members, and better for 
the public, that the Parliament ſhould 
aſſemble at the beginning of November, 
and then enter upon buſineſs, than have 
the ſeſſion extended to July or Augult. 
But placemen and penſioners are obliged to 

| attend 
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attend even in the dog- days; and if the 
more independent members are in a remote 
part of the country, or too far from the 
metropolis to attend the Parliament, the 
buſineſs of the miniſter will not be neglect- 
ed, whatever may become of the buſineſs 
of the public. Mr. Pitt's firſt Tobacco 
bill was paſſed in Auguſt, 1789. Indeed, 
though the ſeſſions of Parliament have 
lately been carried ſo far into the year, ſo 
little attention has ſometimes been paid to 
the real intereſt of the nation, that the 
people have had reaſon to rejoice when the 
Parliament broke up; becauſe no additional 
impoſitions could be laid upon the public, 
nor any new laws paſſed to the injury of 
the conſtitution, till the commencement 
of another ſeſſion, 


Or the various objects, which ſeem 
proper to engage the attention of a new 
Parliament, one of the moſt important is, 
2 REFORM OF THE REPRESENTATION 
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of the people in the houſe of commons. 
Mr. Pitt once made ſtrong profeſſions of 
great zeal for ſuch a reform. But theſe 
profeſſions are now forgotten, and this 
zeal ſeems no longer to have any exiſtence. 
Indeed, the plan of a parliamentary reform, 
which was propoſed by Mr. Pitt, never 
appeared to me to be a good one; and 
that it was not fo, I know to have been 
the opinion of many, who had thought 
much upon the ſubject. But whatever the 
merits of his plan might be, he ſeems now 
to have totally abandoned it. When a 
motion was made by Mr. Flood, in the 
laſt ſeſſion of the laſt Parliament, for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the pre- 
« ſent repreſentation of the people in the 
« houſe of commons,” Mr. Pitt manifeſted 
an extreme diſlike to any diſcuſſion of the 
ſubject, and even applauded ſome of the 
moſt contemptible ſophiſtry that was ever 
delivered in parliament, which. was then 
advanced with a view of convincing thoſe 

members, 


1 
members, who could not diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the groſſeſt fallacies and found rea- 


ſoning, that there was no occaſion for any 
reform whatever. 


Wurm nine tenths of the people of this 
country have no votes in the elections of 
members of Parliament, when ſo great a part 
of the nation are conſtantly taxed without 
being repreſented, and obliged to obey 
laws to which they have never aſſented, it 
is in the higheſt degree abſurd to pretend, 
that the repreſentation is not inadequate, 
or that a reform is not neceſſary. But the 
miniſter is at preſent, it feems, of opinion, 
that it is not yet the proper time ; and we 
have abundant reaſon to believe, that it 
never will be the proper time, till a great 
part of the people ſhall have ſpirit and un- 
derſtanding enough to demand, as their 
undoubted, their unqueſtionable right, a 
more juſt and equal repreſentation in Par- 
liament. Whenever that period ſhalt ar- 

rive, 
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rive, the miniſter, whoever he be, how= 
ever reluQantly, will find that it is a pro- 
per time. In the mean while, the friends 
of this great, this important, this neceſſary 
renovation of the conſtitution, ſhould adopt 
every proper meaſure for effectuating ſuch 
a reform ; and ſhould never loſe ſight of 
this great object, from a full conviction, 
that a reform of Parliament is eſſential to 
the ſecurity, and to the eſtabliſhment of 
Britiſh freedom. But beſides a reform in 
the repreſentation, the ſeptennial act, which 


was originally a flagrant violation of the 
rights of the people, ought alſo to be re- 
pealed. If the elections of members of 
Parliament were more frequent, the ſenti- 
ments of the people would undoubtedly be 
more attended to, both by their repreſenta- 


tives, and by the miniſter, 


AMONG other violations of the princi- 
ples of the conſtitution, and of thoſe. of 


juſtice and humanity, under which a part 
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of the people of this country ſometimes la- 
bour, and which it would be highly pro- 
per for a new Parliament to take into con- 
ſideration, one is, the practice of IPR ESS“ 
ING SEAMEN. This aſſumed power, in 
its own nature, and from the manner in 
which it is exerciſed, is totally repugnant 
to every idea of liberty and juſtice; nor 
can any principles of national policy be 
urged, which, when examined, will amount 
to a juſtification of this outrage on huma- 
nity. Such, indeed, is the enormity of the 
practice, that it would, I believe, be found, 
if the matter were fairly and fully inveſti- 
gated, that a much greater degree of vio- 
lence, injuſtice, and oppreſſion, have been 


exerciſed upon Britiſh ſubjects, in conſe- 


quence of the preſs-warrants lately iſſued 
by the Lords of the Admiralty, than have 
been ſuffered from the Spaniards by any 
ſubjects of the Britiſh government, in thoſe 
tranſactions which have been expected to 
give riſe to a war between the two nations. 


If 


1 


If this be the fact, and I believe that an 
accurate examination would demonſtrate it 
to be ſo, ſome other mode of manning our 
navy ought ſurely to be adopted. It has 
been very diſhonourable to preceding Par- 
laments, that no more attention was paid 
to thoſe plans, which have been propoſed 
for manning the fleet, without having re- 
courſe to the violent and unconſtitutional 
mode of impreſſing. But I hope, that the 
humanity and juſtice of the preſent Parlia- 
ment will adopt proper methods for putting 
a ſtop to this moſt indefenſible practice. 
Beſides the cruelty with which impreſſing 
is attended, it is well known to be a very 
expenſive ſervice to the nation; and from 
all the information which I have been able to 
collect upon the ſubject, there is no reaſon 
to doubt, but that methods might be 
adopted, by which the fleet might be bet- 
ter manned, with equal expedition, and 
probably without more expence to the na- 
tion, than by the preſent practice of im- 

aitlac. 
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preſſing. But if ſuch methods ſhould be 
found more expenſive, the expence ought 
to be ſubmitted to, rather than ſuffer a 
praQtice to continue, which is an indelible 
reproach to a free country. 


In the preſent ſituation of Great Britain, 
oppreſſed with an immenſe debt, and with 
heavy taxes, almoſt without number, it 
certainly ſhould be one of the prime ob- 
 jeQts of a wile adminiſtration, . carefully to 
avoid all unneceſſary wars. I do not mean, 
that the nation ſhould be tamely inſulted, 
or not aſſert, on every proper occaſion, its 
Juſt rights; but that wars ſhould not haſtily 
be engaged in, for queſtions of mere punc- 
tilio ; that in the management of diſputes 
with foreign nations, ſome moderation 
ſhould be obſerved ; and that no alliances 
ſhould be entered into, in Germany or elſe- 
where, that have a natural tendency to in- 


volve us in a continental war. In this view, 


J conſider the late Pruſſian treaty as in a 
E very 
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very high degree reprehenſible. . In the 
treaty of defenſive alliance between the 
King of Great Britain and the King of 
Pruſſia, concluded at Berlin on the 13th of 
Auguſt, 1788, are the following ſtipula- 
tions: * The two high contracting parties 


e tenance of peace and tranquillity; and 


ſhall always act in concert for the main- 


in caſe either of them ſhould be threa- 


tened with a hoſtile attack by any power 


whatever, the other ſhall employ, with- 
ont delay, his moſt efficacious good of- 
fices for preventing hoſtilities, for pro- 
curing ſatisfaction to the injured party, 
and for effecting an accommodation in 
a conciliatory manner. But if theſe 
good offices ſhould not have the deſired 
effect, in the ſpace of two months, and 
either of the two high contracting par- 
ties ſhould be hoſtilely attacked, mo- 
leſted, or diſturbed, in any of his domi- 
nions, rights, poſſeſſions, or intereſts, or 
in any manner whatever, by ſea or by 

« land, 
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land, by any European power, the other 
contracting party engages to ſuccour his 


ally, without delay, in order to main- 


* tain each other reciprocally in the pofſeſe 
&« /ion of all the dominions, territories, towns, 
and places, which belonged to. them before 
« the commencement of ſuch hoſtilities.” It 
would, perhaps, not be very eaſy to con» 
trive a treaty, that ſhould be better calcu- 
lated to involve Great Britain in an unne- 
ceſlary war, than that in which theſe ſtipu- 
lations are contained. What can Pruſſia 
do for England, that can be any compen- 
ſation for the hazard of being embroiled in 
a war, whenever any of the territories af 
the king of Pruſſia, ſo ſurrounded, and 
ſome of which have been obtained by ſuch 
queſtionable means, ſhall be attacked by 
any foreign power? That a nation like 
that of England, ſo well able by its own 
ſtrength to defend all its own poſſeſſions, 
and ſo differently ſituated from the king- 
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dom of Pruſſia, ſhould have patiently and 
filently acquieſced in ſuch a treaty, as that 
concluded at Berlin in 1788, is truly aſtoniſh- 
ing. Acloſe connexion with a military and 
a deſpotic monarch, like that of Pruſſia, ſo 
circumſtanced as to be always in danger of 
a war, cannot be beneficial to a commer- 
cial nation hike Great Britain, which has 
little real occaſion to interfere in any of the 
diſputes upon the continent. Indeed, no 
treaty concluded with Pruſſia has ever been 
beneficial to Great Britain ; nor do I be- 
lieve that any ſuch treaty ever will be 
beneficial, 


THe real motive for concluding the Pruſ- 
ſian treaty, beſides a view to ſupporting 
the late meaſures reſpecting Holland, ſeems 
to have been an attention to the preſerva- 
tion of the electorate of Hanover; which, 
if a war ſhould take place, may poſſibly be 
attacked; and which a king of Pruſſia, if 

his 
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his own dominions are not in too much 
danger, may have it in his power to defend. 
The electorate of Hanover has been con- 
ſidered, in ſome degree, as the private pa- 
trimony of the King; and, therefore, Bri- 
tiſh miniſters have found it beneficial to 
themſelves, and that it tended to keep them 
in favour and in power, to pay a particu» 
lar attention to the real or ſuppoſed in- 
tereſts of that electorate, in order to gra- 


tify the private views or attachments of 
their royal maſter, 


SOMETHING of this kind was foreſeen 
as probable, before the acceſſion of the pre- 
ſent family; and, therefore, in an act 
paſſed in the twelfth year of the reign of 
king William, entitled, An act for the 
* farther limitation of the erown, and bet- 
ter ſecuring the rights and liberties of the 


« {ubjeQ,” is the following clauſe: © That in 


* caſe the crown and imperial dignity of 
this realm ſhall hereafter come to any 
& perſon, 
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« perſon, not being a native of the king- 
dom of England, this nation be not 
“ obliged to engage in any war for the 
* defence of any dominions or territories 
„% which do not belong to the crown 
« of England, without the conſent of 
« parliament *.” By the ſpirit of this act it 
was undoubtedly intended, that if the Elec- 
tor of Hanover ſhould ſucceed to the throne 
of England, no treaties ſnould be entered 
into with a view to the ſafety of any of the 
dominions of the King, as Elector of Ha- 
nover, which might eventually involve 
England in an unneceſſary war. But not- 
withſtanding this act, treaties. have been 
repeatedly made, ſince the acceſſion of the 
preſent family, with a view to the elec- 
torate of Hanover, which have been ex- 
tremely pernicious and expenſive to this 


country. | 


THE late king of Pruſſia, who had him- 
ſelf received enormous ſums from England, 


* Cay's dition of the Statutes, vol. II. p. 355+ 
under 


1 


under the denomination of ſubſidies, takes 
notice, in one of the prefaces to his H 
toire de mon Temps, of the profuſion with 
which Engliſh guineas had been ſquandered 
in continental connexions *; and he aſſerts, 


in another place, that his uncle, George II. 
« governed England according to the inte- 


e reſts of his Electorate f.“ Count Alga- 
rotti alſo, ſpeaking of that prince, ſays, 
„What the King has moſt at heart is cer- 
« tainly his electorate of Hanover. This 
« is the compaſs that has uniformly guided 
de the wars of England, ſince the elevation 
“ of the Houſe of Brunſwick to the throne 
aof that kingdom; and the preſervation 
* of this electorate will $TILL CONTINUE 
eto be the ruling principle +.” It would 
have been better for this country, and pro- 


This preface was publiſhed in the Mamoire Hiftorique, 
Ke. read by count Hertzberg to the royal academy at 
Berlin, on the 25th of January, 1787, and printed in that 
City the ſame year, | 

+ Oeuvres Poſthumes, tom. I. p. 48. edit. Berlin, 1788. 
1 Letters Military and Political, p. 101. ſecond edit. 
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bably better for the electorate of Hanover, 
if, on the acceſſion of George I. to the 
throne of England, the electorate had been 
reſigned to one of the younger branches of 
the family. A ſtipulation of this kind 
would have been highly proper in the act 
of ſettlement. 


In juftification of the late Pruſſian treaty, 
the preſervation of the balance of power 
in Europe will probably be urged. But 1 
confeſs, that to me this appears to be no- 
thing but a mere pretence ; though it is not 
to be wondered at, that the fabricators of 
ſuch a treaty ſhould have recourſe to ſuch 
a pretence, when nothing more ſolid can 
be alleged in its juſtification. The balance 
of Europe is often a popular topic; but 
much that is faid upon this ſubject is very 
little founded upon any due confideration 
of the real ſtate of things. The ftate of 
Europe is ſo much changed from what it 
was ſome years ſince, that reaſonings rela- 

tive 


1 | 
tive to the balance of Europe, which might 


have ſome weight fifty years ago, are now 
totally inapplicable. The preſent king of 
Sweden has publiſhed a book, in which he 
has endeavoured to ſhew, that the political 
balance of Europe is in great danger from 
the power of Ruſſia; he has ſince concluded 
a treaty with the empreſs of Ruſſia; and 
will probably now. employ his induſtry in 
ſettling the balance of Europe, with as 
much juſtice and impartiality, as he has 
already ſettled the liberties of his own ſub- 
jects. The late king of Pruſſia, in a letter 
to the marquis D'Argens, ſpeaks of the ba- 
lance of Europe in terms of ridicule; and 

obſerves, that © of this diſorderly balance 

« Mr. Pitt (lord Chatham) had not been 

e able to find the centre of gravity *.” In- 

deed, the affairs of Europe are now ſo cir- 

cumſtanced, that it is difficult for the acuteſt 
politician to determine, on what fide the 


Oeuvres Poſthumes, tome X. p. 316. 
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balance is likely to preponderate. This, 


however, we may certainly determine, that 
a nation deeply involved in debt, and bur- 
thened with heavy taxes, as Great Britain 
now 1s, ſhould engage in no war to which 
it is not compelled by neceſſity, or in any 
caſes but thoſe in which its intereſts are 
very eſſentially concerned. 


As war may juſtly be conſidered as one 
of the greateſt of human calamities, it muſt 


be highly rational for any nation ſeriouſly 
to conſider, before the commencement of 
hoſtilities, whether they have a ſufficient 
reaſon to engage in war, whether their 
cauſe be founded upon juſtice, and whe- 
ther they are likely to gain any important 


advantages, if the conteſt be finally decided 


in their favour. But, unfortunately, thoſe 
to whom it is chiefly left to determine, 
whether a war ſhall, or ſhall not take 
Place, are the leaſt ſufferers by it; and, 
perhaps, even derive from it a conſiderable 


8 additional 


1 


additional degree of power and influence. 
This conſideration may lead a ſpeculative 
man ſometimes to inquire, whether the 
power of making war and peace be not 
too great and important in its nature, to be 
ſo much confided to the diſcretion of the 
miniſter, and ſo entirely at the pleaſure of 
the crown. It is, indeed, underſtood, that 
the power which the parliament poſſeſſes 
of withholding ſupplies is a ſufficient check 
upon the miniſters, and upon the crown; but 
it ſhould be remembered, that if war be de- 
clared, the nation is committed; and though 
the parliament may withhold ſupplies, it 
may be ſcarcely poſſible to return to peace, 
and yet preſerve the honour of the nation. 
Indeed, the truth is, that not only miniſters 


of ſtate, but the people of this country have 


long been too fond of war. Many indivi- 
duals derive advantage from it ; but the great 
body of the people muſt always be ſuf- 
ferers by it; and it is aſtoniſhing that a 
nation, ſo overwhelmed with debts and 
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taxes, ſhould not be more convinced of the 
pernicious conſequences of war, that they 
ſhould not be more deeply ſenſible of the 


calamities with which it is attended, and 
be leſs forward to engage in it. 


ONE great evil which attends the power 
of making war and peace, and concluding 
treaties, being wholly veſted in the mini- 
ſters of the crown, is, that wars may be 
commenced, and treaties concluded, on 
maxims very inconſiſtent with the genius 
of a free people, and on principles totally 
- repugnant to the real intereſts of the nation, 
It muſt be very unnatural in the inhabitants 
of a country, who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their ardent love of liberty, to 


engage in any wars to compel another na- 


tion to an implicit ſubmiſhon to the autho- 
rity of their prince or ſovereign, and to 
countenance or conclude any treaties of 
which this is the object. But there may be 
periods, when ſuch a conduct, however in- 

conſiſtent 
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| conſiſtent with the wiſhes and the intereſts 


of the people of England, may be very con- 
genial to the views of the court of England. 
It would certainly be more ſafe, honourable, 
and advantageous to the nation; that no 
regular war ſhould be commenced, nor any 
treaty concluded, but by the authority of par- 
liament. A power might be granted to the 
crown, of employing the forces of the nation 
in its defence, in caſe of any immediate ho- 
ſtile attack; though neither the miniſter, nor 


the council, were inveſted with the power of - 


iſſuing a formal declaration of war, unleſs by 
the ſanction and authority of parliament. 


Moucu credit has been given to the pre- 


ſent chancellor of the exchequer for his, 


conduct reſpecting Holland; but, as it ap- 
pears to me, with very little reaſon. I mean 
not here to enter into a minute diſcuſſion 
of the ſubject; but I ſhall take the liberty 


of obſerving, that it is my opinion, in which 
I know I am not fingular, that the conduct 


of 
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of Great Britain reſpecting Holland, in the 
diſputes between the republic, or a great 
part of the republic, and the ſtadtholder, 
was extremely unjuſt and indefenſible; and 
it will, I apprehend, be finally found to have 
been impolitic, There are opinions which 
obtain for a time, and which even become 
popular, and which afterwards are for ever 
abandoned: ſuch, I think, will be the 
event, reſpecting thoſe favourable ſenti- 
ments which have been entertained by ma- 
py, of that mode of interference which 
was adopted by Great Britain, in the diſ- 
putes that ſubſiſted between a conſiderable 
part of the Dutch nation and the ſtadt- 
holder. 


THAT there were great defects in the 
conſtitution of the Dutch government, 1 
readily admit; the government of the re- 
public of Holland was too ariſtocratical ; 
but regular and proper meaſures were tak- 
ing by the Dutch patriots for the improve- 
| | | mept 
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ment of their conſtitution; and the benefi- 
cial effects of theſe meaſures have been 
prevented by the interference of Pruſſia and 
of Great Britain. Freedom is not now 
enjoyed in Holland. That the liberties of 
the Dutch nation ſhould, in any degree, 
have been leſſened, by the interpoſition, 
or the aſſiſtance, of Great Britain, I con- 
ſider as highly diſhonourable to my coun- 
try. But, that this is the fact, will be 
doubted by no man, who ſhall impartially 
inveſtigate the ſubject. Whatever might 
have been the errors, whatever the incon- 
ſiſtencies in the conſtitution of Holland, 
the diſputes reſpecting the internal govern- 
ment of that republic ſhould not have been 
adjuſted by Pruflian troops; and no inter- 
poſition in this caſe could have been ho- 
nourable to Great Britain, but that which 
ſhould have given the Dutch nation a fair 
and full opportunity of eſtabliſhing that 
mode of government, which was thought 
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by themſelves to be moſt conducive to their 
real intereſts. 


Ir has been ſuppoſed by many, that 
maxims of policy were a ſufficient apology 
for our conduct reſpecting Holland. But 
no maxims of policy can juſtify tranſactions 
that are flagrantly unjuſt; and I believe that 
the intereſts of nations, as well as of indi- 
viduals, would eventually be beſt promoted 
by an adherencetothe rules of juſtice. What- 
ever may be the politics of the ſtadtholder's 
court; whatever may be the private attach- 
ments of the prince of Orange and the king 
of England, from their conſanguinity ; 
there is no reaſon to believe, that any 
friendſhip is eftabliſhed between the Britiſh 
and the Dutch nations; and, if a war ſhould 
take place, we ſhall probably derive little 
effectual aſſiſtance from the navy of Hol- 
land. ge Hub: 


As 
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As the foreign politics of Mr. Pitt do 
not appear to be entitled to much com- 
mendation, neither do I think that he has 
any juſt claim to applauſe for his conduct 
reſpeRing the internal government of this 
country. His adminiſtration has, indeed, 
been very far from being favourable to the 
intereſts of public liberty ; and on various 
occaſions he has evinced, that he has little 
attachment to its principles When a mo- 
tion was made, by Mr, Powis, in 1786, in 
behalf of the inhabitants of Quebec, for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the Que- 
bec act, and to render the government of 
that colony more conſonant to the principles 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, the motion was 
ftrenuouſly oppoſed by Mr. Pitt. But the 
fame year a new and very pernicious clauſe 
being introduced into the mutiny- bill, by 
which a greater number of perſons than 
formerly were ſubjeted to military law, 
that clauſe found in Mr. Pitt a defender, 
and was accordingly carried, The elo- 
G quence 
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quence of the chancellor of the exchequer 
was alſo very zealouſly employed, in 1987, 
in ſupport of the bill for farming the tax 
on poſt horſes *®, which was accordingly 
paſſed into a law, though extremely adverſe 
to the principles of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution. 


WnuN a bill, was brought into parlia- 
ment by Mr. Marſham, © for ſecuring the 
freedom of election, by excluding per- 
ſons holding places in the navy and the 
* ordnance from voting for members of 
parliament, it was very vehemently op- 
poſed by Mr. Pitt, who was of opinion, that 
though the influence of the crown, before 
he came into power, was too great, and 
had been very properly diminiſhed, yet that 
there was now, no, occaſion for any freſh 
diminution. The, influence now, we, may 
preſume, had paſſed into very good and 


* Debrett's Parliamentary Regiſter, vol. XXII. p. 190, 
191, 168, 
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fe hands, and there could be no reaſon 
for any farther doubt or diftruſt upon the 
ſobject. It was in 1786, that Mr. Pitt 
brought in his bill for ſubjecting wine to 
the laws of exciſe; and on that occaſion 
he oppoſed a motion which was made by 
Mr. Beaufoy, and which would have made 
the act ſomewhat leſs pernicious, * for 
* giving to the ſubject, in all caſes of an 
* information exhibited in purſuance of 
« the bill, an optional right of being tried 
by a jury of his peers f. But this would 
have been too great a compliment to the 
principles of liberty, and to the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution. The arguments employed by 
Mr. Pitt againſt the clauſe were remarkably 
ſophiſtical ; but the houſe were too com- 
plaiſant to conſider any arguments of the 
miniſter in that light, and the clauſe \ was 
accoidingly rejected. 
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THAT the preſent chancellor of the ex- 
chequer poſſeſſes eminent abilities cannot 
reaſonably be queſtioned ; but that theſe 
abilities have been much employed for the 
benefit of his country, I can perceive but 
very little evidence. The bulk of mankind 
are too apt to be deceived by ſpecious ap- 
pearances. A man may have acquired a 
habit of ſpeaking plauſibly, and even elo- 
quently in parliament, and be able to de- 
fend his meaſures with great dexterity, and 
yet be a very bad miniſter of ſtate, It 
might have been a circumſtance fortunate 
for Mr. Pitt's future reputation, and pro- 
bably much happier for his country, if he 
had continued longer out of office, and had 
had time to acquire a more correct know- 
ledge of the principles of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, and a more ſincere attachment to 
it, than he appears hitherto to have at- 
tained. He has ſome of the faults of his 
illuſtrious father, but I do not find that he 
poſſeſſes his virtues. He has ſhewn the 
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ſame inclination to be in office, and the 
ſame zeal for German continental con- 
nexions, when that zeal was favourable to 
a continuance in power; but we ſeek in 
vain for that energetic eloquence, for that 
generous enthuſiaſm, in ſupport of the 
rights of men, which were repeatedly dif- 
played by the earl of Chatham. 


THe great and implicit confidence, which 
a conſiderable part of the nation ſeem, 
for ſome time paſt, to have. had in Mr. 
Pitt, appears to me to have been totally 
deſtitute- of any ſolid foundation. In ſay- 
ing this, I do not mean to ſpeak the lan- 
guage of any particular party; I am of no 
party, I never was of any party, but that 
of Freedom, and of my Country. But I 


think, that there has been much national 


deluſion, ſo far as it has been national, in 
the almoſt unbounded confidence that has 
been placed in the preſent chancellor of the 
exchequer. Several circumſtances, how- 
"x | | ever, 
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ever, have greatly contributed to this para 
tiality in his favour. He derived no in- 
confiderable degree of luſtre from the ſplen- 
dour of his father's character; and he ap- 
peared in parliament, at an early age, with 
great advantage. Before he came into 
power, he alſo exhibited very patriotic ſen- 
timents ; and when he entered into office, 
an high degree of credit was given him on 
account of his youth, and the ſuppoſedpurity 
of his intentions; though that ſpecies of 
faith, it may be preſumed, is now conſider- 
ably leſſened. It was, indeed, certainly 
not natural to expect, in ſo young a man 
as Mr. Pitt, all the art and duplicity of an 
old and a practiſed miniſter, But his inex- 
perienced youth was not without great and 
important aſſiſtance. In the ſcience of mi- 
niſterial management, and miniſterial ma- 
nœuvres, he has undoubtedly detived very 
ſignal advantages from the ſagacious coun- 
ſels of his tried and approved friends, Mr. 
Charles Jenkinſon, now lord Hawkeſbury, 

: 2 
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and Mr. Henry Dundas, two gentlemen 
whoſe political talents and merits have been 
long well known to the public, | 


Muc has been ſaid relative to the pro- 
ſperous ſtate, in which the nation is ſup- 
poſed to have been during the adminiſtra 
tion of Mr. Pitt, But it was not ſufficiently 
conſidered, that this has been chiefly the 
conſequence, of the change from war to 
peace, which, by occaſioning an immenſe 
alteration in the public expences, muſt new 
ceſſarily greatly improve the. ſituation, of 
the nation: and this would naturally have 
been the caſe, whoever had been miniſter. 
In truth, the fact appears to be, that what. 
ever proſperous circumſtances the nation 
may be now in, are the reſult of the tran» 
ſition from war to peace, of the activity 
and induſtry of the people, the energy of 


the Engliſh character, the fertility, of aur 


ſoil, our extenſive commerce, our great 
national 
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national reſources, and the general excel- 
jency of our laws and conſtitution; and are, 
ſo far as I can diſcern, derived in no man- 
ner whatever from any meaſures that have 
originated in the wiſdom, or in the virtue 
of Mr. Pitt. And as to his views and con- 
duct reſpecting general freedom, the terms 
in which he has ſpoken of the French revo- 
lation, his enormous extenſion of the ex- 
ciſe, his manner of treating the late mo- 
tion for a reform in the repreſentation of 
the people in the houſe of commons, to- 
gether with the ſentiments expreſſed by him 
on the application to parliament for a re- 
peal of the Teſt and Corporation acts, ap- 
pear to me to afford, when united, evi- 
dence of too decifive a nature, that he is 
not a fincere friend to the intereſts either 
of eivil or of religious liberty; and that he 
is not a miniſter in whom the people, in any 
great queſtion reſpecting the rights of men, 

can place any rational dependance. 
BEgs1DES 
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Brsipxs the circumſtances that I have al- 
ready mentioned, which have been favour- 
able to Mr. Pitt's reputation, ſome other inci- 
dents, in which he had no concern whatever, 
have accidentally been the means of leading 
many perſons to have an unreaſonable con- 
fidence in his adminiſtration. The revo- 
lution in France, and the commotions in 
Holland and in Flanders, naturally induced 
many foreigners to place large ſums in the 
Engliſh funds; and thus theſe events greatly 
contributed to raiſe the price of ſtocks. 
Theſe tranſactions were certainly not 
brought about by Mr. Pitt, nor had he the 
leaſt merit in them: but they had a great 
tendency towards raiſing his reputation 
among the ſtockholders. It is, indeed, one 
of the great evils attendant on the national 
. debt, that it cauſes a. conſiderable number 
of perſons in this country to be inclined to 
ſupport any miniſter, however cenſurable 
and unconſtitutional may be his meaſures, 
if they ſuppoſe them calculated to keep up 
3 the 
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the price of ſtocks, and to ſecure, though 
only for a ſhort time, the advantages which 


they conceive themſelves to derive from the 
funds. 


THE national revenue has lately been 
repeatedly repreſented to be in a ſtate 
highly proſperous, and the merit of this 
has been chiefly attributed to the meaſures 
of Mr. Pitt. How far the national revenue 
is in a proſperous ſtate, I ſhall not take 
upon me to decide; but I muſt obſerve, 
that, conſidering the great number of new 
taxes that have been laid, in a time of 
peace, it can be no wonder, that the pub- 
lic revenue ſhould be, at leaſt apparently, 
in a fituation ſomewhat proſperous. But 
if the revenue be increaſed, the people 
muſt have ſeverely felt ſuch numerous 
and oppreſſive taxes; and every augmen- 
tation of immediate revenue by ſuch means 
is far from being a national advantage. 
There. is much reaſon to believe, that 
ſome of the new regulations reſpecting 

| the 
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the revenue have been formed upon very 
narrow and contracted views, calculated to 
leſſen various branches of trade, to diſ- 
courage men of property from carrying 
on ſeveral valuable manufactures, and even- 
tually to decreaſe both the national revenue 
and commerce. And when we are told of 
the preſent proſperous ſtate of the revenue, 
one circumſtance ſhould be at leaſt remem- 
bered, which I apprehend to be a moſt un- 
doubted fact, that ſuch heavy and oppreſ- 
ſive taxes have never been laid, during a 
time of profound peace, by any miniſter 
in this country, from the time of William 
Rufus to the preſent hour, as have been 
impoſed during the adminiſtration of Mr. 
Pitt. 


Ir was highly diſhonourable to the laſt 
houſe of commons, and muſt ever be re- 
corded to its diſhonour, while any impar- 
tial hiſtory of it ſhall remain, that ſo great 
a number of its members voted againſt a 


H 2 repeal 
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repeal of the Teſt and Corporation acts. I 
bluſh for the honour of my country, when 
I reflect, that at the cloſe of the eighteenth 
century, when the national afſembly of 
France has ſolemnly declared, that“ all ci» 
« tizens being equal in the eye of the law, 
« are equally eligible to all honours, places, 
« and employments, according to their dif- 
* ferent abilities, without any other diſ- 
* tinction than that created by their virtues 
and talents; that, at ſuch a period, ſuch 
laws ſhould be thought neceſſary or proper 
in Great Britain as the Teſt and Corpora- 
tion acts. It is a juſt ſubject of ſurprize, 
that ſo large a part of that nation which 
has produced Bacon, Locke, and Nxw- 
TON, ſhould yet be ſo unenlightened, To 
ſuppoſe that a particular mode of receiving 
the ſacrament, or adopting any dogmas of 
artificial theology, can be an indiſpenſable 
requiſite for qualifying a man to hold any 
civil office in the community to which he 
belongs, is one of thoſe Gothic abſurdities, 

- which 
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which are ſuited only to the ages of igno- 
rance and barbariſm. There is no other 
method, therefore, of retrieving the honour 
of the nation, but by repealing theſe laws, 
and ſome others of a ſimilar nature, which 
at preſent diſgrace our ſtatute books, and 
which are equally hoſtile to the intereſts of 
truth and reaſon, and to the common rights 
of mankind, 


AMONG other important objects, which 
would be proper to engage the attention of 
a new parliament, one is, A REVISION OF 
THE PENAL LAWS. That our capital pu- 
niſhments are too numerous, and that pu- 
niſhments are often not properly propor- 
tioned to the nature of offences, and to the 
degrees of guilt, can be doubted by no man 
of equity or humanity, by whom the ſub- 
Jef ſhall be inveſtigated. Indeed, many of 
our penal ſtatutes, from their ſanguinary 
nature, are certainly in a very high degree 
diſhonourable to the country. In 1787, a 

motion 
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motion was made by Mr. Minchin, for leave 
to bring in a bill, to appoint commiſſioners 
to examine into the ſtate of all the penal 
laws now in force in the kingdom, and to 
report their opinion thereon to the houſe of 
commons. But this very juſt and proper 
motion was oppoſed by Mr. Pitt. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a very miſchievous ſpe- 
cies of pride, by which miniſters of ſtate 
appear ſometimes to be actuated, which 
leads them to oppole any attempts that are 
made to introduce any new kind of reform- 
ation, or any new regulations, though ma- 
nifeſtly beneficial to the public, and even 
though they ſhould not immediately inter- 
fere with the views of government, merely 
becauſe ſuch meaſures, or plans of reform, 
did not originate with themſelves. This is 
one of the evils reſulting from that extreme 
complaiſance to miniſters of ſtate, and pro- 
found deference to their opinions, by which 
our late parliaments have been too much 
diſtinguiſhed. | 
"Þ Or 
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Or che various modes of raiſing money 
for the ſervice of government, which have 
been much practiſed for ſome years paſt, one 
is that of LOTTERIES. The pernicious 
effects of this mode of raiſing money have 
been repeatedly pointed out, and are fo ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that ſcarcely any man 
entertains the leaſt doubt upon the ſubject. 
But notwithſtanding this, lotteries continue 
to be ſupported by thoſe in adminiſtration ; 
which could not be the caſe, if the welfare 
of the people were really the object of thoſe 
to whom the powers of government are 
entruſted. As I am ſpeaking of the con- 
duct of perſons in adminiſtration, I ſhall 
here alſo remark, that at a period when 
the French nation are aboliſhing all titles, 
our miniſters for ſome time paſt have been 
acting as if they ſuppoſed that one of the 
moſt important and uſeful offices of go- 
vernment was to make new lords. A 
ſtrong repreſentation from parliament to 

the crown, on the great increaſe. of the 
Ta” peerage 
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peerage during the preſent reign, would, I 
apprehend, be a very juſt and ſeaſonable 
meaſure, 


ANOTHER object, which might be pro- 


per to engage the attention of parliament, 


is the preſent ſtate of THE SILVER AND 
THE COPPER COINAGE, which is a diſ- 
grace to the nation, I know that this is 
conſidered as the buſineſs of government ; 
but I know, at the ſame time, that it is 
the buſineſs of parliament to ſee that the 
executive officers of government diſcharge 
their duty to the public. It is ſaid, that 
conſiderable difficulties would attend the 
adjuſtment of ſuch a new ſilver coinage, as 
ſhould come into general circulation, Of 
this I am not inſenſible; but theſe diffi- 
culties are no reaſon why nothing ſhould 
have been done, in a matter of ſuch impor- 
tance, at leaſt nothing that has been ef- 
fectual, during the whole of fo long a reign 
as the preſent. 


Tur 
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Tux new act, paſſed in 1789, by which 
additional ſtamp duties were laid on news- 
papers and advertiſements, was not favour- 
able to the liberty of the preſs, nor was it 
ſo intended. Beſides the additional reve· 
nue from the increaſe of the ſtamp- duties, 
the avowed object was, to ſecure the pay- 
ment of the ſtamp- duties; but the real 
delign ſeems to have been, to put news- 
paper printers, and the proprietors of news- 
papers, more in the power of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the ſtamp-duties, and of the go- 
vernment, than they were before, and. to 
render proſecutions of proprietors of news- 
papers, as well as of printers, if it ſhould 
be thought expedient by government, more 
praQticable. This 1s done by the clauſe by 
which it is enacted, that from and after 
* the firſt day of Auguſt, 1789, no printer 
* or publiſher of any news-paper now print- 
«ed or publiſhed, or which may hereafter 
be printed or publiſhed, in which any adver- 
* tiſements, liable to the ſeveral duties by 

I this 
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« thisor any former act or acts impoſed, ſhall 
« be inſerted, ſhall receive from the ſaid 
* commilhoners, or any perſon or perſons 


« employed by them, any ſtamped paper 
« for printing any ſuch intelligence or oc- 
« currence thereon, until the proprietor or 
* proprietors intereſted in the faid paper, or 
„ fuch and fo many of the ſaid proprietors as 
t ore, in the judgment of the ſaid commiſſioners, 
© or any three or more of them, of ſufficient 
« ability to anſwer the ſaid duties payable 
on advertiſements, ſhall join in the ſe- 
« curity (to government) for the punQual 
payment of the duties. By this clauſe 
the commiſſioners of the ſtamp- duties are 
put in poſſeſſion of the names not only of 
the printers, but of the ſeveral proprietors 
of news- papers, and of legal evidence of 
their being ſuch. This act alſo contains a 
clauſe, by which a penalty of five pounds 
is laid on all thoſe who ſhall even lend 
a news-paper for hire. This is a refine- 
ment in finance below the genius of George 

| Grenville; 
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Grenville; and which even that gentleman, 
though ſtiled by the father of the preſent 
miniſter © a pepper- corn financier,” would 
probably have regarded with contempt. 


As I am ſpeaking of taxes relating to 
the preſs, I ſhall take this opportunity of 
remarking, that ſome of the late ſtamp- 
duties, duties on paper, &c. have been laid 
on literature with rather too unſparing a 
hand. 'The ſtamp-duties and expences of 
advertiſements are ſo high, that an author 
has often ſeven or eight pounds to pay even 
for advertiſing a pamphlet z which is cer- 
tainly a very heavy tax on literature. As 
our preſent nobility, and perſons of rank 
and influence, are not remarkable for their 
liberal patronage of literature, they ſhould 
not be quite ſo ready as they are to do it 
injury, or to concur in thoſe meaſures that - 
burthen and oppreſs it. | 


Wuxw a new parliament ſhall have lei- 


fur to attend, not merely to temporary 
13 objects, 
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| objects, but to thoſe meaſures that may be 
laſtingly beneficial to the nation, it would 
be highly proper to advert to thoſe real im- 
provements in our conſtitution, which may 
be dictated by ſound wiſdom, and impar- 
tial inveſtigation. I would not wiſh to 
have any alteration made in the general 
ſyſtem of our laws, or in our conſtitution, 
but on the moſt mature deliberation: but to 
ſuppoſe. that the Engliſh conſtitution is ſo 
perfect, that no improvements can be made 
in it; and that whilſt advances are conti- 
nually making in knowledge, our civil and 
political regulations ought to undergo no 
alterations, can ariſe only from extreme bi- 
gotry, and from very narrow 4 _—_ con- 
tracted views. 


Lr us be permitted to hope, that many 
of the public evils, which are now juſtly 
complained of, will be removed by the vir- 
tue and the wiſdom of the preſent parlia- 
ment; chat they will adopt, and carry into 

11 execution, 
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execution, ſuch plans for a reform in the 
repreſentation of the people in the houſe of 
commons, and for ſhortening the duration 
of parliaments, as ſhall be moſt congenial 
to the ſpirit of the conſtitution; that they 
will repeal unjuſt and oppreſſive laws; that 
they will be careful, in paſſing new laws, 
not to violate the juſt rights of the people; 
that they will remember, that the mainte- 
nance of the public liberty is an object of 
infinitely greater magnitude and importance, 
than any new arrangements in finance, or 
pretended augmentations of the national re- 
venue; that they will be vigilant in guard- 
ing the people from any ſecret or open at- 
tacks upon their rights by the miniſters of the 
crown; and that the aim and reſult of their 
moſt ſolemn deliberations will be, eſtabliſh- 
ing the freedom, and advancing the real 
intereſts and proſperity of Great Britain. 
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CYINCE this pamphlet was written, and 
the greateſt part of it printed, the 
Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE has pub- 
liſhed, © Refle&ions on the Revolution in 
* France, and on the Proceedings in cer- 
©® tain Societies in London relative to that 
« Event, in a Letter intended to have 
© been ſent to a Gentleman in Paris.” In 
this piece Mr. Burke has very warmly at- 
tacked the proceedings of the Society for 
Conſtitutional Information, and of the Re- 
volution Society of London; and as I am 
a member of both thoſe Societies, and was 
K one 
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one of thoſe who the moſt - heartily con- 
curred in the particular proceedings which 
have given ſo much umbrage to Mr. 
Burke, I ſhall take this opportunity of 
making ſome remarks an his publicatian. 


Or Mr. Burke I ſhall previouſly obſerve, 
that I have always entertained a high reſpect 
for the talents and the character of this very 
ingenious, eloquent, and learned writer, 
though I could not always concur with him 
in ſentiment ; and I have conſidered many 
of his parliamentary exertions as juſtly en- 
titled to great and diſtinguiſhed applauſe. 
I cannot, therefore, but moſt ſincerely 
regret, that ſuch admirable abilities ſhould 
be employed, in productions ſo little friendly 
to ſome of the moſt important intereſts 
of mankind, as his late Reflections on 
the Revolution in France.” 


Ar the beginning af hie book Bir. 
Burke gives his French correſpondent ſome 


account of the two Societies whoſe con- 
duct 


| 
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duct he arraigns. But his account of 
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theſe Societies is not remarkably courteous, 
and not very accurate, Of the Society for 
Conſtitutional Information, he ſays, among 
other things, That the inſtitution of this 
© Society appears to be of a charitable, and 
© ſo far of a laudable, nature: it was in- 
© tended for the circulation, at the expence 
of the members, of many books, which 
© few others would be at the expence of 
© buying; and which might lie on the 
© hands of the bookſellers, to the great 
© loſs of an uſeful body of men. The 
deſigns of this Society were not quite ſ@ 
charitable either to authors, or bookſellers, 
as Mr. Burke ſuppoſes. The intention of 
the Society, and the object of their in- 
ſtitution, as expreſſed by themſelves, was 
* to diffuſe throughout the kingdom, as 
« univerſally as poſſible, a knowledge of the 
great principles of Conſtitutional Free- 


KReflections on the Revolution in France, p. 3- 
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« dom, particularly ſuch as reſpected the 
« dleQtion and duration of the repreſen- 
tative body.” With this view con- 
ſtitutional tracts, and eſſays and extracts 
from various authors, ſuch as Sydney, 
Locke, Trenchard, lord Somers, and many 
others, were printed, and diſtributed gratic, 
at the expence of the Society : but no au- 
thors, or bookſellers, derived any pecu- 
niary advantage from the publications of 
the Society. In juſtice to the Society, I 

ſhall alſo obſerve, that I have never known 
any body of men whoſe views appeared 
to be more pure and patriotic, and which 
conſiſted in general of perſons of more 
integrity, or of more unblemiſhed charac- 
ters. Nor was it ſo obſcure a Society as 
It is repreſented by Mr. Burke. This 
poor charitable club,” as he is pleaſed 
politely to ſtile it, has numbered among its 
members, lord Surrey, the preſent duke of 
Norfolk, the duke of Richmond, the earl 


of gon, Sir Mun Jones, Mr. 
5 2 85 Sheridan, 
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Sheridan, Sir Cecil Wray, Mr. James Mar- 
tin, the late excellent Dr. John Jebb, and 
many other vr reſpectable men. 


Tux vote of congratulation to the Nas 
tional Aſſembly of France, which has been 
ſo ſeverely attacked by Mr. Burke, origi- 
nated in the Revolution Society, though it 
was afterwards adopted by the Society for 
Conſtitutional Information. The Revolu- 

n Society Mr. Burke ſtiles a club of 
« Diſlenters * ;” and it is true, that this 
Society was originally eſtabliſhed by Diſſen- 
ters, who, as a body, have always been 
zealouſly attached to the Revolution, and 
to thoſe principles of civil and religious 
Uberty, which they conceive to be natu- 
rally connected with that important event. 
But, for ſome years paſt, many members 
of the © eſtabliſhed church have — 
their annual and other ——_ 


i 
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ſome of thoſe meetings I have alſo occa- 
ſionally ſeen lord Surrey, the preſent duke 
of Norfolk, the marquis of Carmarthen, 
now duke of Leeds, the duke of Rich- 
mond, and the duke of Mancheſter: for 
lords, when they are out of office, will 
ſometimes do themſelves the honour to 
appear as members of ſuch Societies, The 
meetings of the' Revolution Society have 
likewiſe been attended by very reſpeQable 
members of the Houſe of Commons. 


Bur the meeting of the Society, which 
has principally given offence to Mr. Burke, 
was that of the fourth of November, 1789. 
I never heard, ſays he, that any public 
* meaſure, or political ſyſtem, much leſs 
© that the merits of the conſtitution of any 
foreign nation, had been the ſubje& of 
* a formal proceeding at their feſtivals ; 
until, to my inexpreſſible ſurprize, I 
* found them in a ſort of public capacity, 
* by a congratulatory addreſs, giving an 


aulbo- 


he of 


© outhoritative ſanction to the proceedings 
of the National Aſſembly in France. 


oO the day referred to by Mr. Burke, a 
motion was made in the Revolution Society 
by Dr. Price, that the following congratu- 
latory addreſs to the National Aſſembly of 
France ſhould be agreed to, and tranſmitted 

to them, ſigned by the chairman: 


© The Society for commemorating the 
© Revolution in Great Britain, diſdaining 
© national partialities, and rejoicing in every 
© triumph of liberty and juſtice over arbi- 
© trary power, offer to the National Aſ- 
* ſembly of France their congratulations on 
© the Revolution in that country, and on 
© the proſpect it gives to the firſt kingdoms 
in the world, of a common participation 
in the bleſſings of one and religious li- 
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They cannot help adding their ardent 

[ r wiſhes of an happy ſettlement of ſo im- 
portant a Revolution, and at the ſame 
time expreſſing the particular ſatisfaQion, 
with which they reflect on the tendency 
« of the glorious example given in France 
to encourage other nations to aſſert the 
\* unalienable rights of mankind, and there- 
* by to introduce a general reformation j in 
© the governments of Europe, and to make 


che world free and happy. 


* 


Tn Is addreſs was * unani- 
mouſly agreed to, and being ſigned by Earl 
Stanhope, who acted as chairman of the 
Society on that occaſion, was tranſmit- 
ted to the Duke de Rochefoucault at Paris, 
It was received in the National Aﬀembly 
with great applauſe, and the archbiſhop of 
Aix, then preſident of the National Afe 
ſembly, by their direction wrote a letter to 
lord Stanhope, as chairman of the Revo- 
lution * * exprefling the lively and 
. © deep 
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* deep ſenſibility with which the National! 
* Aſſembly of France received the addreſs 
© of the Revolution Society in England; 
* which breathed thoſe ſentiments of hu- 
© manity and univerſal benevolence, that 
ought to unite together; in all countries of 
the world, the true friends of liberty and of 
the happineſs of nations.” In a letter writ- 
ten by the duke de Rochefoucault to Dr. 
Price on that occaſion, that nobleman alſo 
ſays, that the National Aſſembly had ſeen, in 
the addreſs of the Revolution ſociety, * the 
* dawn of a glorious day, in which two 
nations, who had always eſteemed each 
© other, notwithſtanding their political di- 
* viſions, and the diverſity of their govern- 
© ments, ſhould contract an intimate union, 
founded on the ſimilarity of their opi- 
* nions, and their common enthuſiaſm for 
- liberty.” 


In the addreſs of congratulation, voted 
by the Revolution ſociety, they had cer- 
„ tainly 
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fainly rio idea, as Mr. Burke has ſtated, of 
giving any © authoritative ſanQion” to the 
proceedings of the National Aſſembly of 
France. Nor had they any intention to 
_ Receive, as Mr. Burke not very candidly 

ſuppoſes, hy communicating a falſe idea 
of the or importance of their ſociety. 
Whatever was done reſpecting the Revo- 
tution in France in the Revolution ſociety 


of London, was ty moſt open 


and public manner; and any information 
concerning the ſociety might have been 
eaſily obtained, either by Engliſhmen or by 
Frenchmen, who had thought proper to 
make any inquiries concerning it. As to any 
fuppoſed irregularity in the addreſs of ſuch 
a ſociety to ſuch a body as the National 
Aſſembly of France, they were aware that 
it might be liable to ſome objection of 
that kind; and, therefore, in the letter 
which was ſent to the duke de Rochefou- 
cault, requeſting him to prefent the addreſs 
to the National Aﬀembly, it was obſerved, 

that 
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that © the Society conſidered the National 
Aſſembly as acting for the world, as well 
* as for the great kingdom it repreſented, 
and therefore hoped that their addreſs was 
© not an improper intruſion ; or, if it was, 
that it would be excuſed as an effuſion of 
© zeal in the cauſe of general liberty and hu- 
* man happineſs, which no conſiderations 
© of impropriety had been able to ſup- 
« prels.” 


IT was the deſign of the Revolution ſo- 
ciety to teſtify to the French nation, that 


notwithſtanding the antient hoſtility which 
had ſubſiſted between England and France, 


there were many of the Engliſh who ſin- 
cerely rejoiced that the French had regained 


their liberties, and wiſhed to ſee them fully 


eſtabliſhed. It was with the ſame view 
that more than ſix hundred perſons aſſem- 


bled in the city of London, on the 6th. of 


July, 1790, in order to celebrate the Re- 


yclution in France, on the ſame day in 
L 2 which 
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which it was ſo magnificently celebrated at 


Paris. I attended this meeting in London 
with an high degree of pleaſure, as I have 
always wiſhed for the eſtabliſhment of li- 
berty i in France *, and been deſirous of pro- 

moting 


Before the congratulatory addreſs of the Revolution 
Society, and before the French Revolution had taken 
place, I had expreſſed, and very ſincerely, my wiſhes 
for the eſtabliſhment of liberty in France, On the 
4th of November, 1788, it being a century from the 
period of the Revolution, I delivered a ſhort oration to 
the Revolution ſociety, by their deſire, and which at 
their requeſt was printed. In a note to this is the fol- 
lowing paſſage, which was publiſhed many months be. 
fore the deftrution of the Baſtile, and the other events 
which have contributed to the eſtabliſhment of the 
French revolution. I ſincerely wiſh ſucceſs to all the 
* efforts of the French nation for the recovery of their 
* liberties; and I ſhould rejoice to ſee them poſſeſſed 
« of a conſtitution ſimilar to that of England, It 
* muſt, indeed, be the wiſh of every friend to the rights 
of mankind, that the blęſſings of ſreedom may be ex- 
tended to the whole human race, Having mentioned 
the French nation, I ſhall alſo remark, that it is ar- 
+ dently to be deſired, that England and France may 
no longer continue their antient boſtility againſt each 
« other; but that France may regain poſſe ſſion of 


her liberties; and that two nations, ſo eminently 


diſtin- 


N 


moting every public teſtimony of the ſame 
ſentiments among my countrymen. But 
Mr. Burke ſeems to be of opinion, that 
public declarations, reſpecting the tran- 
ſactions of foreign countries, ſhould be made 
only by perſons inveſted with authority. 
It is, however, not among lords of the 
treaſury, or ſecretaries of ſtate, or the fa- 
vourites of a court, that men diſtinguiſhed 
by their zeal for the promotion of human 
liberty, and human happineſs, are often 
to be found, They who are inveſted with 
the powers of government in any country, 
may be actuated by very difterent motives 
from thoſe of an enlarged philanthropy ; 3 
but that is no reaſon why the inhabitants of 
a free country, or any part of them, ſhould 
not teſtify, if they judge it expedient, in 
« diſtinguiſhed in arms, and in literature, inſtead of 
« exhauſting themſelves in ſanguinary wars, for no 
valuable purpoſe, may unite together in communi- 


* cating the advantages of freedom, ſcience, and the 
s arts, to the moſt remote regions of the earth.” 


5 the 
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the moſt public and ſolemn manner, their 
joy at ſuch events as happen in other 
countries, which may tend to the advan- 
tage of ſuch countries, to advance the 
liberty of the inhabitants, and to increaſe 
the felicity of mankind. Such intercourſes 
between different nations are calculated to 
promote that enlarged and comprehenſive 
benevolence, the diffuſion of which would 
communicate peace and happineſs to the 
world. 


THE meeting in London, on the 14th 
of July, 1790, to celebrate the French re- 
volution, gave riſe to the Anglo-Gallic 
feſtival at Nantes, on the 23d of Auguſt 
following, to which all the Engliſh in that 
city, and in the neighbouring towns, were 
invited. This feſtival was given by the 
Socistè des Amis de la Conſtitution d Nantes, 
a ſociety conſiſting of ſeveral hundred mem- 
bers, and from that ſociety M. Frangais, 
| their 


19 
their preſident, and M. Bougon “, were 
fent as deputies to the Revolution ſoctety 
of London. Mr. Burke ſeems much of- 
fended at the proceedings of this ſociety 7, 
as well as that of the ſocieties in London, 
| who teſtified their joy at the Revolution 
in France. But to me it n, that the 


* Theſe 21 during their reſidence in — 
don, were much and deſerved]y reſpected for the polite- 
neſs of their manners, the good ſenſe and knowledge 
which they diſplayed, their love of liberty, aud the 
ſtrong deſire which they manifeſted to promote perpe- 
tual peace and union between France and Great Bri- 
tain. Some other perſons, as well as Mr, Burke, 
might poſſibly entertain ſuſpicions reſpecting the nature 
of theſe gentlemen's commiſſion : but they had evi- 
dently no other aim than that of teſtifying their regard, 
and that of thofe who ſent them, for the people of 
England, and advancing the intereſts of liberty and 
peace in both nations. As to the intimation that ſeems 
to be thrown out by Mr. Burke, that theſe gentlemen 
came here is a kind of miſſionaries for the propagation 
of infidelity, and of atheiſtical fanaticiſm, this is an 
Tea that is uin deſtitute of the leaſt foun- 
dation. 


1 Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 227. 


Anglo- 
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Anglo- Gallic feſtival at Nantes “, in which 
Frenchmen and Engliſhmen united toge- 
ther as brethren; and teſtihed the moſt 
ardent deſire for the liberty and happineſs 
of both nations, and that perpetual peace 
and harmony might be eſtabliſhed between 
them, was, in the eye of reaſon and hu- 
manity, a much more pleaſing ſcene, than 
any that were exhibited in thoſe ages of 
chivalry, of which Mr. Burke feems to be 
fo much enamoured. Of theſe meetings, 
both in France and in England, I have 
the fulleſt conviction, that they originated 
in the beſt and the worthieſt motives, in 
an extended philanthropy, and in an 
ardent zeal for thoſe great rights of man- 
kind, compared with which the private 
intereſts of kings, as individuals, are en- 
titled to little notice or regard. 


* 


* Vid. the account of this Fete Anuglo-Franpaiſe, 
printed at Nantes in 8vo, in 1790. 
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Bur Mr. Burke, adverting to the addreſs 
of the Revolution Society, ſays, I muſt 
© be tolerably ſure, before I venture pub- 
© licly to congratulate men upon a bleſſing, 
© that they have really received one; and 
alſo that the circumftances are what 
© render every civil: and political ſcheme 
© beneficial or noxious to mankind f. On 
theſe principles the conduct of the Revo- 
lution Society may be vindicated. Before 
their addreſs of congratulation was pre- 
ſented, they had received ſufficient evidence, 
that the French nation had emancipated 
themſelves from a form of government, 
which was certainly in a very high de- 
gree deſpotic. They had choſen a body 
of national repreſentatives, whoſe intereſt 
it was to promote the welfare of their 
country, and who appeared to be actuated 
by the worthieft motives. Indeed, more 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 9. 
. + Ibid p. 8, 


M noble, 
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noble, and more patriotic ſentiments, were 
never exhibited in any country, than were 
diſplayed during the courſe of the late re- 
yolution in France. Great and important 
advances had alſo been made in the forma- 
tion of a free conſtitution of government 
for that kingdom; and the rights of men 
had been declared and aſcertained, with 
a clearneſs and preciſion that has ſcarcely 
ever been equalled in any of the revolu- 
tions of nations. Theſe were ſufficient 
grounds for the conduct of the Revolu- 
tion Society of London, in voting and 
tranſmitting their addreſs of congratula- 
tion ; nor could it be neceſſary, previouſly 
to ſuch a meaſure, that they ſhould wait 
for the final ſettlement and completion of 
the French conſtitution. 


Mx. BuRKz ſays of the French nation, 
that © they have been tempted to throw off 
© their allegiance to their ſovereign, as well 
as the antient conſtitution of their coun- 

5 5 2 14 0 try. 


41 
try *,” Theſe are well ſounding words; 
but if the French, by throwing off their 
allegiance to their ſovereign, which was 
not without reaſon, and the antient con- 
ſtitution of their country, have obtained 
real liberty, and a better conſtitution, they 
have acted very wiſely and rationally, 
And as to the ſuppoſed degradation of the 
king, it was nothing but a degradation 
from a power, which neither he, nor any 


of his anceſtors, ought ever to have poſ- 
ſeſſed. | 


Mx. Buks declaims very copiouſly, and 


very. eloquently, on ſome irregularities, and 


acts of violence, that have taken place in 
France ſince the Revolution. It was not 
to be expected that a people, juſt, emerg- 
ing from a deſpotic government to an high 
degree of liberty, ſhould in every reſpect 
act with perfect diſcretion, wiſdom, and 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 77, 78. 
| 1 
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moderation. But after all the pathetic re- 
preſentations made by Mr. Burke of the 
tranſactions of the 6th of October, 1789, 
and after taking into the account the pre- 
ceding and ſubſequent tranſactions, we 
may venture to affirm, that no revolution 
of ſuch importance, and ſuch magnitude, 
was ever effected with ſo little bloodſhed, 
Many circumſtances before, and after the 
revolution, naturally exaſperated the peo- 
ple, and excited them to acts of violence. 
The firing on the people in the gardens of 
the Thuilleries on the 12th of July, 1789, 
juſtly increaſed the ſuſpicions of the in- 
habitants of Paris reſpecting the deſigns of 
the court; and when the National Aſſem- 
bly was conceived to be in danger, when 
foreign troops were brought to a& againſt 
the citizens, when artillery was pointed 
againſt the capital, when the miniſtry was 
changed, and mareſchal Broglio was made 
miniſter of war, the people had abundant 


reaſon to believe, that all which had been 
dong 


68 
done in favour of their liberties was about 'Y 
to be bver- turned. They diſtruſted the | 
king, and they conſidered the queen as | 
undoubtedly hoſtile to the national frees 
dom, Theſe circumſtances naturally ex- 
cited the indignation of the people; their 
violence was increaſed by the ſcarcity of 
corn which then prevailed ; and to theſe 
and ſimilar cauſes the diſorders which aroſe 
may juſtly be attributed. It ſhould alſo be 
remembered, that in à time of civil com- 
motion and tumult, falſe rumours may 
operate powerfully on the minds of the 
multitude, and lead them to acts of which 
they would not be guilty, were they ac- 
curately acquainted with the real ftate of 
things. »er o. 


* 


Mx. BURKE ſeems to be much affected 
with the preſent ſtate of the king of 
France, under the idea of his being an 
impriſoned king. But if this ſtatement of 
Mr. Burke were preciſely the caſe, an im- 
5 priſoned 


( 86 3 
priſoned monarch is an inconſiderable evil 
compared with that of an enſlaved nation. 
Among other ſtatements which Mr. Burke 
makes, relative to the behaviour of the 
French to their king, he ſays, that they 
have rebelled © againſt a mild and lawful 
* monarch, with more fury, outrage, and 
© inſult, than ever any people has been 
* known to riſe againſt the moſt illegal 
* uſurper, or the moſt ſanguinary tyrant *.” 
But without referring to the hiſtories of 
other nations, ſurely our own hiſtory will 
afford inſtances: of kings, who have expe- 
rienced much rougher treatment, than any 
which has yet been offered to Lewis the 
Sixteenth. Our Charles the Firſt, as Mr. 
Burke well knows, was publicly executed 
before the front of his own palace, and his 
ſon James the Second was dethroned, and 
for ever baniſhed from the kingdom. In 
more antient times, Richard the Second 


Wie. Reſlections on che Revolution in France, p. 56. a 
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as dethroned by parliament, and died in 
conſinement, though the manner of his 
death is differently related. Henry the 
Sixth alſo died in the Tower, and by a 
violent death, according to the * 
of our hiſtorians, 


Tunovon Mr. Burke expreſſes great con- 
cern for the preſent condition of the king 
of France, he endeavours ſtill more to en- 
page the paſſions of his readers againſt 
the revolution, by his pathetic repreſenta- 
tions of the ſuppoſed ſufferings of the 
queen of France. I do not know that 
any authentic information has been tranſ- 
mitted to this country of any very ſevere 
ſufferings of the queen : but what are the 
private and perſonal intereſts and feelings 
of a queen of France, or of an hundred 
queens of France, though decorated with 
all the beauty and accompliſhments with 
which Mr. Burke has complimented. the 


preſent queen, compared with the freedom 
2 and 
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and the happineſs of more than twenty-five 
millions of people? No knight-errants, 
we may preſume, will be found in this 
country, nor probably in any other, to 
fally forth in defence of king Lewis, or 
his virtuous and diſtreſſed conſort, notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe enchanting graces in the fair 
queen, which Mr. Burke has diſplayed with 
ſo much eloquence and gallantry. 


 Inpzrp, our ingenious author himſelf 
remarks, that © the age of chivalry is 
* gone; and, therefore, we may eaſily 
believe, that the dull, and unſentimen- 
tal people of the preſent age, will not 
think it neceſſary for the peace of the 
world, that ten thouſand ſwords ſhould 
leap from their ſcabbards f, whenever a 
diſreſpectful, or even a menacing look, is 
| caſt at a queen of France, or at a queen 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p- 113. 
7 mid. p. 112. 
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of any other country. We may alſo veſts 
ture to be of opinion, that it vil each 
better that a nation, like the French, 
ſiſting of gallant men, of men of honour, 
and of cavaliers , ſhould draw their 
ſwords, whenever it be neceſſary, in de- 
fence of the liberties of their country, 
rather than in defence of any pretended 
privileges of queens, or any aſſumed and 
arbitrary prerogatives of kings. | 


Ix is in no reſpect wonderful, that kings 
ſhould. ſometimes be © hurled from their 
« thrones,” and that this ſhould occaſion- 
ally be done with circumſtances that may 
aggravate their ſenſe of the calamity at- 
tendant on their fall. But it is truly 
wonderful, that ſuch great numbers of the 
human race ſhould ſubmit, with ſo much 
ſervility, to men inveſted with the regal 
dignity, who are totally unworthy of the 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 118. 
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1 
office they bear, and to whom at the ſame 
time powers are given, that it would be 
unfafe to intruſt even to the beſt and wiſeſt 
of the human ſpecies. Indeed, the degra- 
dation of human nature, in the ſubmiſſion 
that is paid to the authority of tyrants 
under the denomination of kings, is a 
much juſter ſubject of lamentation, than 
the degradation of ſome inconſiderable in- 
dividuals, probably little diſtinguiſhed by 
any eſtimable quality, either moral or in- 
tellectual, but who may happen to be de- 
corated with the trappings of royalty. 


Mx. BoREx certainly carries his reve- 
rence for chivalry too far, when he affirma, 
that, on account of its decline, or of that 
of the ſentiments it inſpired, the glory 
* of Europe is extinguiſhed for ever *.” 
Europe, I think, may ftill ſubſiſt, very 
honourably ſubſiſt, aud with all its glory, 


* RefieQtons on the Revolution in France, p. 113. 
2 A though 
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though all that © proud ſubmiſſion, and 
that © dignified obedience.*,” of which 
Mr. Burke ſpeaks, ſhould be for ever ba- 
niſhed from the face of the earth. | 


AMONG other things which Mr. Burke 
ſays he ſhould look for in © the new li- 
e berty of France,” before he offered any 
congratulations upon it, one is, that it 
was combined | with the diſcipline and 
« obedience of armies f. But I muſt con- 
fefs, that I differ ſo much from Mr. Burke 
on this ſubject, that I think matters in this 
world will neyer be as they ought, while 
there is a ſingle ſtanding army ſubſiſting, 
on the principles on which all the ſtanding 
armies in Europe are now conſtituted.” It 
may be proper, that the inhabitants of the 
different countries of the world ſhould be 
armed, as free citizens, for their own de- 
fence, and that they ſhould be occaſionally 

* 14. ibid. 
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exerciſed; but the ſtanding armies of Eu- 
| rope, or of any other quarter of the globe, 
| I conſider, in general, as only calculated to 
| ſupport the tyranny of princes, and to 
diſturb the peace of the world, 


« Wx have ſeen,” ſays Mr. Burke, 
“ the king of France ſold by his ſoldiers 
„ for an increaſe of pay . But, in juſ- 
tice to the French ſoldiers, that ought to be 
ſuppoſed, which I have no doubt to have | 
been the fact, that the light and know- | 
ledge, reſpecting the principles of govern- | 
ment, which had been much diffuſed | | 
among other claſſes of men in France, had 
alſo extended itſelf to the military, and 
that many of them were deſirous of free- 
ing their country from the deſpotiſm under 
which it had long laboured. The French ö 
troops, by deſerting their king, to promote | 
the freedom of their country, acted the part = 
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of good citizens, and of good Frenchmen. 
They probably remembered, that they were, 
or that they ought to be, not merely the 
troops of the king, but of the nation; 
that they derived their ſubſiſtence from 
taxes paid by the people ; and that if they 
employed their arms in ſupport of public 
liberty, they diſcharged the moſt import- 
ant of all duties, that to their Creator only 
excepted, their duty to their country. 


Ir it be imagined, that ſome of the 
French troops were influenced by the idea 
of double pay, we may ſtill conſider the 
offer made to them: as a very juſtifiable 
act of policy; and if it ſhould be ſuppoſ- 
ed, that the deſertion of the French troops 
from their king, may make other princes 
diſtruſtful of their armies, it . will be no 
great evil to mankind. Standing armies, 
in general, may juſtly be regarded as the 
agents and inſtruments of deſpotiſm; and 
if it ſhould be found, that ſuch ſtanding 

armies 


() 


armies are not always to be truſted, princes 
will learn to depend leſs upon their troops, 
and more upon their people. 


Mx. BuRKEZ is apprehenſive, that the 
doQrines now propagated among the French 
ſoldiers, concerning the rights of men, 
will not tend to make mere inſtruments of 
them, which he, with M. de la Tour du 
Pin, thinks military men, as ſuch, ought 
always to be. He alſo expreſſes his aſto- 
niſhment, that they ſhould be direQed, 
by authority, | occaſionally to mix in the 
convivial meetings and affociations of their 
fellow citizens; and he animadverts 
upon the meaſures that are adopted to ex- 
cite them to read, as well as to engage in 


military exerciſes, they being, he ſays, 


full as well ſupplied with the ammuni- 


tion of pamphlets as of cartridges f.“ 


o Refleftions on the Revolution in France, p. 310. 
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| agree in opinion with Mr. Burke, that this 


SW 


method of treating the French ; ſoldiers, 
may poſſibly not ſo well qualify them-torbe | 
mere m/truments, or machines, as the man- 
ner in which ſoldiers are ordinarily trained 
in other countries. But if they ſhould not 
be ſuch complete inſlrumenis, nor quite ſo 
good ſoldiers, they will probably be better 
men, and better citizens. They may be 
fully equal to all the purpoſes of defend - 
ing their country againſt internal oppreſ- 
ſion, or foreign invaſion; though they 
may not engage with ſo much alacrity, 
as French troops have formerly done, in 
enter prizes to over- turn the liberties, ot 
to interrupt the er of foreign na- 
tions. 


IN enumerating ſome of the evils that 
he 1 uppoſes will ariſe from the French 
revolution, and from the . propagation of 
the principles by which it is ſupported, 
Mr. „ * Kings will be tyrants 
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« from policy, when ſubjects are rebels 
« from principle.“ To this, which has 
ſomewhat of the appearance of a threat 
on the part of tyranny, I anſwer, that if 
oppoſition to tyranny be termed rebellion, 
whenever juſt principles of government ſhall 


prevail among mankind, tyrants will ceaſe 


to have any exiſtence in this world, either 
as princes, or as men. Their policy and 
their power will be equally annihilated, 


Mr. BURKE endeavours to prove, that 
the late government in France has been 
repreſented in a worſe light than it de- 
ſerved. Men have ſpoken of it, he ſays, 
as if it reſembled the deſpotic governments 
of Perſia, or of Turkey. But, he adds, 
Facts do not ſupport this reſemblance. 
Along with much evil, there is ſome 
good in monarchy itſelf; and ſome cor- 
© reQtive to its evil, from religion, from 


* RefleCtions on the Revolution in France, p. 116, 
© laws, 
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© Jaws, from manners, from opinions, the 
© French monarchy muſt have received ; 
© which rendered it (though by no means 
© a free, and therefore by no means a good 
* conſtitution) a deſpotiſm rather in ap- 
* pearance than in reality *. But we may 
certainly be of opinion, that the govern- 
ment of France was ſo deſpotic, as to have 
rendered a revolution extremely deſirable, 
without ſuppoſing it to be © a poſitively 
« deſtruQtive government , or © the worſt 
of all political inſtitutions .. We may 
readily admit, that there are governments 
in the world much more deſpotic than the 


late government of France; we may allo 


admit, that the deſpotiſm of the French 
government had received ſome mitigation 
from religion, from laws, from man- 
ners, from opinions; and yet, when we 
have admitted all this, we may very con- 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 189. 
+ lbid. p. 194, I Ibid. p. 192. 
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ſiſtently maintain, that it was a governs 
ment ſo radically bad, and in which there 
was ſo much deſpotiſm, that ſuch a govern- 
ment ought never to have exiſted among 
mankind, In France, before the revolu- 
tion, the common people were oppreſſed 
by the crown, by the nobility, and by the 
power of the eccleſiaſtics; the commonalty 
and peaſantry groaned under the weight 
of unequal and unjuſt taxes, and of bur- 
thenſome and unreaſonable feudal ſervices; 
the laws did not inflict puniſhment on the 


_ guilty, nor afford protection to innocence - 


liberty of conſcience was not allowed, nor 


the freedom of ſpeech, or of the preſs; 


lettres de cachet for the arbitrary impriſon- 
ment of the moſt reſpectable citizens were 
often obtained with facility by the miſtreſs 
of a king, or of a miniſter ; the worthieſt 
men might be thrown into dungeons, and 


impriſoned at pleaſure, without even know- - 


ing the offences with which they were 
” charged; 


| 
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charged; and no man could be ſecured, 
by the laws of his country, from perpetual 
impriſonment, or the groſſeſt injuries and 
indignities, if directed or authorized by the 
minions of the court. Indeed, Mr. Burke 
himſelf acknowledges, that the ſovereign of 
France had an unlimited power over the 
“ perſons of his ſubjects f.“ No oppoſi- 
tion could be too great againſt ſuch a 
power, by whomſoever it might be poſ- 
ſeſſed; and we need not heſitate to pro- 
nounce, that there can be no country upon 
earth in which ſuch a government ought 
to be endured, as that which ſubſiſted in 
France before the revolution. 


Bur Mr. Burke conſiders the ſtate of 
population in France as an argument in 
favour of its government. He gives a 
favourable account of the population of 
that country, and remarks, that * no 
& country in which population flouriſhes, 


1 Beflefions on the Revolution in France, p. 195. 
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( 160 ) 
« and is in progreſſive improvement, can 
© be under a very miſchievous govern- 


ment *.“ But the population of a coun- 
try is certainly no criterion of the excel- 
lency of its government ; at leaſt it affords 
no proof that freedom is enjoyed by its 
inhabitants, or that the government is not 
deſpotic. The hiſtory of mankind will 
afford abundant inſtances, that the human 
ſpecies may ſubſiſt, and even increaſe in 
numbers, under very great degrees of op- 
preſſion, Wherever, from the fertility of 
the ſoil, or any other cauſes, the means of 


ſubſiſtence are eaſily afforded to the com- 


mon people, population will naturally in- 
creaſe, though the government may be 


oppreſſive and deſpotic. No man, who 


has any juſt ideas of civil liberty, or any 
attachment to it, will commend the Pruſhan 
government ; and yet the population of that 
country has, within the laſt thirty years, 
been more increaſed, than that of other 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 189. 
nations 


E 


nations who have enjoyed a much greater 
degree of liberty, 


Mr. BurKE ſpeaks in very high terms 
of the condition of France before the re- 
volution, of the ſtate of agriculture, of 
commerce, of manufactures; of her pro- 
greſs in the arts, her ſplendid edifices, of 
the illuſtrious men that the country has 
produced, and the diſtinguiſhed figure that 
France has made in the hiſtory of modern 
Europe. But this only ſerves to prove, that 
great things may be done by ſuch a nation 
as the French, though labouring under many 
oppreſſions from the form of their govern- 
ment. It may, however, be admitted, 
that the French monarchs ſometimes ex- 
erciſed their power with a conſiderable de- 
gree of clemency and moderation, and 
that they have had ſome very wile and 
able miniſters, whoſe adminiſtration has 
contributed to the proſperity of France. 
But notwithſtanding this, there was cer- 

tainly, 
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tainly, prior to the revolution, a great de- 
gree of poverty among the middling and 
inferior claſſes of the people in that king- 
dom, which chiefly derived its fource from 
the faults of its government. As for the 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed talents and charac- 
ter who have appeared in France, I have 
long obſerved, with admiration, as well as 
Mr. Burke, the many great men who have 
adorned that country ; and have remarked 
the many excellent qualities which were 
manifeſted by its inhabitants ; and for that 
reaſon have I the more regretted, that ſuch 
a nation ſhould be ſubjected to a govern- 
ment ſo totally unworthy of it, as that 
which ſubſiſted in France before the re- 
volution. 


AFTER having given a very favourable 
- account of the ſtate of France previous 
to the late revolution, Mr. Burke ſays, 
Whether the ſyſtem, if it deſerves ſuch 
© a name, now built on the ruins of that 

„ Sau 
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© antient monarchy, will be able to give a 
© better account of the population and 
* wealth of the country, which it has 
© taken under its care, is a matter very 
* doubtful. Inſtead of improving by the 
© change, I apprehend that a long ſeries 
* of years muſt be told before it can re- 
cover in any degree the effects of this 
_ © philoſophic revolution, and before the 
© nation can be replaced on its former foot- 
© ing *” A conſiderable ſcarcity of ſpecie 
may naturally have been occaſioned by 


many of the nobility, and other perſons 


of opulence, having quitted Paris; and 
their emigration muſt alſo, for the preſent, 
have been injurious to trade and com- 
merce. But theſe are temporary evils, 
which it was not in the power of the 
National Aſſembly to prevent, and for 
which they can deſerve no cenſure. It may 
alſo be true, that the population of France, 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 196. 
upon 
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upon the whole, may for the preſent be 
decreaſed, But the nation will not even- 
tually be the worſe for being deſerted by 
the friends of defpotiſm ; and there can be 
no doubt, but that when a free conſtitution 
of government has been for ſome time 
firmly eſtabliſhed, the wealth, the popu- 
lation, and the general proſperity of the 
kingdom, will receive a very high degree | 
of augmentation. Unfavourable circum- 
ſtances might, however, at firſt naturally 
be expected; for it could not reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed, that bleſſings of ſo ineſtima- 
ble a value, as thoſe of civil and religious 
liberty, could be obtained in ſuch a country 
as France, without ſome inconveniences, 
ſome dangers, and ſome ſacrifices. 


Or all the proceedings of the National 
Aſſembly of France, nothing ſeems to have. 
excited ſo much indignation in Mr. Burke, 
as the confiſcation of the eſtates of the 
church ; and he is extremely defirous of 


perſuading 
13 


20 3 


perſuading his correſpondent, that the in- 


habitants of this country in general feel 
the ſame indignation that he does upon the 
ſubject. He afiirms of the people of Eng- 


land, that they ſee with horror and alarm 


that enormous and ſhameleſs act of pro- 
* ſcription “; and he alſo ſays, I aſſure 
you, that there is not one public man in 
© this kingdom, whom you would wiſh to 
© quote; no not one of any party or de- 
* ſcription, who does not reprobate the 
* diſhoneſt, perfidious, and cruel confiſca- 
© tion, which the National Aſſembly has 
© been compelled to make of that pro- 
< perty which it was their firſt duty to 
protect f. 


I sHoOULD be extremely unwilling to 
believe, that Mr. Burke has advanced 
what he does not himſelf ſuppoſe to be 


'* Refle&tions on the Revolution in France, p. 156. 
+ 1d. ibid, 
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true; but, I confeſs, I can no more be- 
lieve, that the generality of the people of 
this country, or the more reſpectable public 
men, view the ſale of the church lands in 
France in the ſame light that Mr. Burke 
does, than I could believe an aſſertion, that 
the generality of the reſpectable public men 
in this country were Mahometans, I am 
fully convinced, that the greateſt part of the 
people of this country, whether public or 
private men, have viewed this tranſaction 
without any horror, and with very little 
alarm, and that by many it has been en- 
tirely approved, | 


Moch of Mr. Burke's reaſoning, con- 
cerning the proceedings of the National 
Aſſembly reſpecting the lands of the church, 
is inconcluſive, becauſe it is grounded upon 
a principle that very few perſons will ad- 
mit beſides himſelf ; namely, that the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the church were to be conſider- 
ed in the ſame light, and as equally ſacred, 

| with 
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with private property. But in any coun- 
try, if large eſtates, or incomes, are ap- 
propriated to the ſupport of a particular 
claſs of men in the community, for the 
diſcharge of public offices, or for ſervices 
to be rendered to the community, the in- 
terpoſition of the government, or legiſla- 
ture, in the appropriation or diſpoſal of 
ſuch eſtates, or incomes, or even the ſei- 
zure and confiſcation of them, has always 
been conſidered as a very different thing 
from the ſeizure or confiſcation of private 
property. For if larger incomes are ap- 
propriated to any particular claſs of men, 


In one paſſage, Mr. Burke himſelf ſeems to be of 
Opinion, that the revenues of ſuch inſtitutions as thoſe 
of monaſteries, were to be regarded in a different light 
from private property. For he fays, In a queſtion 
© of reformation, I always conſider corporate bodies, 
© whether ſole or conſiſting of many, to be much 
© more ſuſceptible of a public direction by the power 
© of the flate, in the wſe of their property, and in the 
© regulation of modes and habits of life in their mem- 
© bers, than private citizens ever can, or perhaps ought 
© to be.“ Reflections, &c. p. 239+, 
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for ſervices, or ſuppoſed ſervices, to the 
community, than is conſiſtent with the ge- 
neral intereſt ; or if eſtabliſhments exiſt, 
fupported by large revenues, that are more 
detrimental than beneficial to a commu- 
nity; in caſes like theſe, the legiſlature 
have an undoubted right to interpoſe, and 
to adopt ſuch meaſures as ſhall be moſt 
conducive to the welfare of the ſtate. 


Or the utility of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ments in general, or of the utility of par- 
ticular eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, different 
men will form different opinions. But 
thoſe who believe, that eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhments, with large revenues, contribute 
much more to the perpetuation of error, 
and of ſuperſtition, than to the advance- 
ment of truth, and of real Chriſtianity, 
muſt differ very eſſentially from Mr. Burke 
upon this ſubject. However, as to the 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of France, when 


we conſider the great degree of, ſuper- 


ſtition 
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ſtition that was connected with that eſta- 
bliſhment, we may very properly regard 
what has been done reſpecting the church 
lands in that kingdom, not as ariſing from 
« wanton rapacity,” but, in the language 
that Mr. Burke has given to the advocates 
for it, as © a great meaſure of national 
policy, adopted to remove an extenſive, 
« inveterate, ſuperſtitious miſchief *.” 
That many of the Gallican clergy were 
men of conſiderable learning, and of great 
perſonal merit, as Mr. Burke has ſtated, 
I have no doubt; I always had that idea 


of them ; but it does not therefore follow, 


that the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of which 


they compoſed a part, with all the ſuper- 


ſtition attendant on it, and all its appen- 
dages, could be een with benefit to 
the French nation. 


As Mr. Burke feels great indignation at 
the ſale of the church lands, ſo he is alſo 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 230. 
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extremely diſſatisfied at the abolition of 
the monaſteries * He thinks, that the 
monks were as well employed as many 
others, and feels a conſiderable reluctance 
«© to diſturb the tranquil.repoſe of mo- 
& naſtic quietude f.“ Many members, 
however, of the National Aſſembly, might 
Juſtly conſider © theſe vaſt eſtates,” as Mr. 
Burke himſelf ſtiles them, of the eccle- 
& ſiaſtic corporations , of the monaſte- 
ries and nunneries, and other inſtitutions 
of that kind, as appropriated to the pur- 
poſes of ſuperſtition, and as extremely in- 
jurious to the community. Independently, 
therefore, of the benefit which the ſtate 
might derive from the appropriation of 
theſe revenues, they might be led by the 
pureſt principles of patriotiſm, without 
being either Atheiſts or Infidels, to concur 
in the abolition of theſe inſtitutions. But 


* RefleQtions on the Revolution in France, p. 232, 236 
237, 238. 

t Ibid. p. 237. t Ibid. p. 163, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Burke is of opinion, that if it had 
been neceſſary or proper to deſtroy theſe 
monaſteries, their revenues might have 
been employed in ſome new inſtitutions of 
a truly benevolent and public-ſpirited na- 
ture. They certainly might have been 
ſo employed, and probably would, if the 
immediate neceſſities of the ſtate had not 
rendered ſuch ſchemes, at this time, inex- 
pedient or impracticable. 


Mx. Burks ſometimes expreſſes him- 
ſelf very ſtrongly concerning the irreligion 
and infidelity which have appeared in 
France ; but there can be no reaſonable 
doubt, that it was from that fabric of 
Romiſh ſuperſtition, which was ſupported 
in France by the revenues of the church 
in that kingdom, that much of the infi- 
delity, which has there been manifeſted, 


- + RefſleRions on the Revolution in France, p. 232, 233, 
234. 
derived 
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derived its origin. Superſtition and ab- 
ſurdity, ſupported by eſtabliſhed creeds, and 
ecremonial obſervances, that will not ſtand 
the teſt of any rational inveſtigation, are 
natural ſources of ſcepticiſm and infidelity. 
When Chriſtianity is deformed by ſuper- 
ſtition, or by enthuſiaſm, thoſe perſons 
reject it with diſdain, without examination 
or inquiry, who would have received and 
embraced it chearfully and cordially, if it 
had been exhibited to them unadulterated 
and uncorrupted, with its native excel- 
lence, in the original beauty and ſimplicity 
with which it was delivered by its divine 
author. 


Mx. BuRrxe has ſaid much concerning 
the importance of religion in promoting 
the welfare of ſociety ; and there can be no 
doubt, but that real religion, the ſincere 


worſhip of the Deity, and the practice of 


virtue, tends in a very high degree to ad- 


vance the beſt intereſts of men even in 
| | the 
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the preſent world. But I ſee nothing in 
the new conſtitution of France, that is not 
perfectly conſiſtent with the exiſtence of 
religion in that country, or which ſhould 
even prevent the principles of Chriſtianity, 
and the precepts which it enjoins, from 
being more exactly and univerſally adher- 


ed to, than they have ever yet appeared 
to be in that kingdom. By the new con- 


ſtitution of France, every man is to be 
permitted to worſhip God according to the 
dictates of his own conſcience; and there 
will be no impediment to the moſt ex- 
tenſive and ſucceſsful propagation of reli- 
gious truth, As to the deſign which Mr. 
Burke imputes to ſome of the French phi- 
loſophers, of endeavouring to bring about 
the total abolition of Chriſtianity “, that is 
an evil of which no man, who really be- 
lieves its divine origin, can poſſibly enter- 
tain any ſerious apprehenſions. 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 218. 
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' RELIGION, fo far as it can be promoted 
by any eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, is cer- 
tainly chiefly promoted by the labours of 
the inferior clergy ; and the inferior and 
parochial clergy of France are intended, 
by the new arrangements, to be placed in 
a better ſituation than they were before, 
Nut Mr. Burke ſays, that before the French 
revylution, there were about an hundred 
and twenty biſhops in that kingdom“. 
Many perions, however, will probably be 
of opinion, that ſuch a number of biſhops, 
with large incomes, was not neceſſary for 
the advancement of religion in any coun- 
try. Mr. Burke himſelf remarks, that 
the poſſeſſions of the chureh, through 
* the patronage of the crown, generally 
* devolved upon the nobility, The bi- 
© ſhoprics, and the great commendatory 
F abbies, were, with few exceptions, held 
f by that order f.“ Is it then probable, 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p- 216, 
+ Ibid, p. 164. 
| or 
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or will any man ſuppoſe, that theſe great 
eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions were, in any con- 
ſiderable degree, really employed in the 
promotion of piety and virtue? Mr. 
Burke, during his ſtay in France, was 
enlightened on the ſubject of huſban- 


dry by his converſations with Carthuſian 


monks; and from ſuch converſations he 
might poſſibly derive his favourable opi- 
nion of monaſteries, and his regret at their 
diſſolution; but whether from his conver- 
ſations with the noble and right reverend 
prelates, whom he alſo met with in France, 
he derived any very copious information 
of the nature and ſucceſs of their labours 
in the promotion of religion, we are un- 
able to determine. 


| Mu. Burke ſeems to ſuppoſe, that the 
French, in conſequence of the late revolu- 
tion, will loſe not only their religion, but 


their trade, their manufactures, and even 
Q 2 their 
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their learning. After theſe ſtrange ſup- 


poſitions, which are juſt as probable as the 
tales in the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
Mr. Burke aſks, ſpeaking of the French 
nation in this imaginary degraded ſtate, 
What ſort of a thing muſt be a nation 
© of groſs, ſtupid, ferocious, and at the 
* ſame time poor and ſordid barbarians, 
* deſtitute of religion, honour, or manly 
pride, poſſeſſing nothing at preſent, and 
© hoping for nothing hereafter TP? He is 
apprehenſive, that the French nation are 
going faſt, and by the ſhorteſt cut, to 
© that horrible and diſguſtful ſituation.” 
Already, he adds, there appears a po- 


verty of conception, a coarſeneſs and 


* yuJearity in all the proceedings of the 
Aſſembly, and of all their inſtructors. 
Their liberty is not liberal. Their ſci- 
ence is preſumptuous ignorance. Their 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 118. 
4. Id. ibid. 
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* hnmanity is ſavage and brutal “.“ This 
is the character given by Mr. Burke of the 
National Aſſembly of France, a legiſlative 
body, who have manifeſted a greater de- 
gree of intellectual illumination, a more 
ardent zeal for the general intereſts of the 
community, and for the principles of juſt 
and equal liberty, and who have exhibited 
more noble and ſublime views, than any 
other body of men inveſted with power in 
that country, from the foundation of the 
French monarchy to the preſent hour. 


IN ſtating his objections to the new 
conſtitution of France, Mr. Burke inti- 
mates his apprehenſions, that foreign ſtates 
will not ſeriouſly enter into negociations, 
relative to peace or war, with the French 
king, or with his miniſters, while their 
power is ſo limited as it is at preſent f. 


* Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 116. 
+ Ibid. p. 294. 
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There can, however, be no doubt, but 
that foreign powers will readily enter into 
negociations with the French nation, or 
with any miniſters, or executive officers, 
that they ſhall appoint, when their con- 
ſtitution is fully eſtabliſhed. Mr. Burke 
remarks, that the French miniſters have 
already experienced the inconveniencies of 
their ſituation, in the courſe of their pro- 
ceedings relative to the differences between 
Spain and Great Britain“: but this was 
probably merely occaſioned by the circum- 
ſtance of the French conſtitution being not 
yet finally adjuſted. In no country, im- 


mediately after a revolution, and before 


the public affairs are fully ſettled, can it 
be expected, that the executive buſineſs of 
government will be adminiſtered with the 


fame eaſe, and the ſame regularity, as 
during a period of greater tranquillity. 


As to Mr. Burke's apprehenſions of the 


2 Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 296. 
intrigues 
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Aſſembly *, this is an evil that might in 
a great degree be avoided by proper laws 
and regulations; and does not appear to 
be of ſo dangerous a tendency, as entruſt- 
ing the power of making war or peace to 


particular individuals, who may plunge 


nations into hoſtilities, for no other reaſon 
but the mere gratification of their own 


pride and ambition, 


Mx. BURKE is very copious in his re- 
marks on the mode of electing the mem 
bers of the National Aſſembly, and on 
the deſcriptions of men of which it is 
compoſed. He particularly objects to ſo 
great a number of practitioners of the law 
being returned, nor is he ſatisfied that there 
ſhould be ſo many phyſicians and country 
elergymen. The repreſentation of the peo- 
ple of France in the National Aſſembly 


Id. ibid. a 
appears, 
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appears, however, notwithſtanding all Mr. 
Burke's objections, to be very complete 
and comprehenſive; men of all ranks and 
profeſſions are repreſented, and returned 
as members; and there ſeems no good 
reaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe, that theſe 


country divines , and practitioners of law 
and 


Mr. Burke ſametimes profeſſes a great reſpect for 
the church, and for churchmen, whether of France or of 
England : but it would not be eaſy to point out a more 
uncandid, not to ſay unjuſt, ſtatement, relative to a 
conſiderable body of reſpectable French clergymen, 
than occurs in a paſſage of Mr. Burke's book. Speak- 
ing of the election of the repreſentatives of the clergy 
to the Tiers Etat, he ſays, That election was ſo 
s contrived, as to ſend a very large proportion of mere 
© country curates to the great and arduous work of 
© new-modelling a ſtate; men who never had ſeen the 
« ſtate ſo much as in a picture; men who knew no- 
s thing of the world beyond the bounds of an obſcure 
« village ; who, immerſed in hopeleſs poverty, could 
«© regard all property, whether ſecular or eccleſiaſtical, 
« with no other eye than that of envy; among whom 
« muſt be many, who, for the ſmalleft hope of the mean- 
c eff dividend in plunder, would readily join in any 
© attempts upon a body of wealth, in which they could 
6 hardly look to have any ſhare, except in a genera! 

9 * ſcramble.” 


( an } 
and phyſic, will not, to ſay the leaſt, make 
full as good legiſlators, as many of thoſe 
fox-hunters and ſportſmen, who have often 
appeared in the former parliaments of 
Great Britain; and who have been much 
more attentive to the preſervation of the 
game, than to the prefervation of the li- 
berties, or to the promotion of the intereſts 
of their country. If the people of France, 
in returning their members to the National 
Aſſembly, are apt to ſhew a preference for 
profeſſional men, that is no preſumptive 
argument of any propenſity in the French 
nation to a diſregard of literature, or in- 
attention to its uſe and its advantages. 


© ſcramble.” Refleftions, &c, p. 67. It can hardly be 
ſuppoſed, than any of the French Athei/ts, or Infidels, 
would have attempted to give a more diſhonourable 
account than this of their clergy. It may not be 
improper to obſerve here, that the perſons whom Mr. 
Burke, according to the French phraſeology, terms 
curates, are the ſame claſs of men, who in England 
would be termed rectors, or vicars; in other words, 
the parochial clergy. 
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As to the French clergymen who are re- 
turned, Mr. Burke himſelf informs us, 
that he met with many men of learning 
and merit among the ſuperior French 
clergy; and there can be no reaſonable 
doubt, but that there are alſo many men 
of merit among the inferior clergy, who 
will diſcharge the truſt repoſed in them, as 
members of the national aſſembly, with 
integrity and with ability. 


WHETHER in the new conſtitution of 
France ſufficient care has been taken, to 
keep the legiſlative and the executive 
powers diſtin, or whether there are any 
material defects in the conſtitution, I pre- 
tend not to decide. A man may approve 
of the great principles on which the revo- 
lution has been conducted, and may think 
very highly of the general views and con- 
duct of the National Aſſembly, without 
approving of every particular meaſure that 


they may have adopted. If any defects 
ſhould 


fo 


ſhould be diſcovered in the new conſtitu- 
tion of France, there is ſo much informa- 
tion, knowledge, and good ſenſe, diffuſed 
throughout that nation, that there is little 
reaſon to doubt, but that theſe defects will 
be rectiſied, and ſuch a conſtitution finally 
eſtabliſhed, as will in an eminent degree 
promote the freedom and the happineſs of 
the people. Whatever new arrangements 
they may make in their mode of govern» 
ment, there can be no reaſon to apprehend, 
that ſo enlightened a people will ever de- 
ſcend, from the felicity and the dignity of 
freedom, to the wretchedneſs and the diſ- 
honour neceſſarily attendant on a deſpotic 
government. 


Mx. BuRKe's. Reflections on the 

* Revolution in France, is a very ſplen- 
did compoſition in point of language; he 
often diſplays a very luxuriant imagina- 
tion ; but he is extremely deficient in juſt 
reaſoning, .He has a great profuſion of 
R 2 rhetoric, 


E's 

rhetoric, but is very far from having an 
equal proportion of logic; and his ſtate- 
ment of facts, or what he relates as facts, 
relative to the French revolution, has often 
much more of the appearance of. an hiſ- 
torical romance, than of a juſt or impar- 
tial account of the real ſtate of things. 
Beſides his tropes and figures, he has taken 
great pains to engage the paſſions of his 
readers in oppolition to the French revo- 
lution. He has a great diſlike to Old 
Jewry ſermons ; but I have never met with 
any Old Jewry ſermon that contained ſo 
much of the falſe pathetic, as is to be 
found in this publication of Mr. Burke. 
With a very ſine imagination, he appears 
to labour under ſtrong prejudices; and, 
indeed, of all writers, antient or modern, 
he is the moſt eloquent and ingenious ad- 
vocate for the utility and the advantages 
that reſult from prejudice *. 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 129, 130. 
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In the courſe of his book Mr. Burke 
has repeatedly expreſſed a high veneration 
for kings, and no inconſiderable degree of 
reverence for the order of nobility. There 
was, however, a time, when he did not 
appear to have ſuch a profound reſpect 
either for kings or nobles. In his very 
maſterly ſpeech, in 1780, on preſenting to 
the Houſe of Commons a plan for the 
reform of the civil liſt eſtabliſhment, he 
obſerves, that kings are naturally lovers 
&« of low company *;” and in the ſame 
ſpeech he alſo ſays, that © many of the 
« nobility are as perfectly willing to act 
« the part of flatterers, tale-bearers, para- 
e ſites, pimps, and buffoons, as any of 
the loweſt and vileſt of mankind can 
“ poſſibly be f.“ I do not in the leaſt 
controvert, the truth of theſe poſitions of 
Mr. Burke, but I muſt obſerve, that they 


* Speech of Edmund Burke, Eſq; p. 68. 8vo. 1780. 
4 Ibid. p. 69. 


certainly 
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certainly tend to diminiſh that“ awe, 
with which he ſays, we © look up to 
« kings *,” and ſomewhat of that profound 
reſpe& which he ſeems inclined to recom- 
mend for the nobility; and to lead us to 
think, that no powers or privileges ought 
to be conferred on either kings or lords, 
that may probably be employed not to the 
benefit, but to the injury of the com- 


munity. 


As Mr. Burke has given a very injuri- 
ous repreſentation of the proceedings of 
the National Aſſembly of France, and of 
the Revolution 1n that country, ſo he has 
alſo given an account of the Revolution in 
England, in 1688, that is highly diſho- 
nourable to our anceſtors, and repugnant to 
the moſt important principles of the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution, He particularly labours 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 128. 
| to 
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to refute the opinion, that the crown of 
England is derived from the choice of the 
people, and contends in very ſtrong terms 
for a claim of hereditary right; and what 
is ſingularly curious, he grounds his argu» 
ments, in ſupport of this claim, on the 
circumſtances and events that attended and 
were conſequent to the Revolution. He 
Tpeaks of the act of ſettlement, as intend- 
ed to form an eſtabliſhment, to ſecure that 
kind of ſucceſſion, which was © to pRE=- 
* CLUDE A CHOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
© FOR EVER *;” and of the © Declaration 
« of Right (the act of the 1ſt of Wil- 
« liam and Mary, ſeſſ. 2. ch. 2.)“ be 
ſays, that it“ is the corner-ſtone of our 
* conſtitution, as reinforced, explained, 
improved, and its fundamental principles 
„ FOR EVER SETTLED T.“ He alſo ſpeaks 
of the rights and liberties of the ſubject, 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 33. 


1 Ibid. p. 21, 
and 
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and the ſucceſhon of the crown, as being 
te bound indiſſolubly together , as if the 
liberties of the people would ceaſe to exiſt, 
if there were any alteration of the heredi- 
tary ſucceſſion. 


Tun whole tenor of our hiſtory will 
ſhew, that a claim to the crown founded 
merely on hereditary right, without the 
concurrence and approbation of the peo- 
ple and the parliament, is an abſurd 
claim, which can never be ſupported. At 
leaſt ſeven inſtances occur, from the time 
of William the Norman to the preſent 
period, in which the regular line of here- 
ditary ſucceſſion has been broken f; and 

theſe 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 22. 


+ William I. commonly called the Conqueror, who 

may be conſidered as at the head of that ſacred line of 
hereditary ſucceſſion, for which Mr. Burke ſeems to 
have ſo much reverence, was the baſtard ſon of 
Robert, duke of Normandy, He was not ſucceeded 
if by his eldeſt ſon, but by a younger ſon, generally 
known- 
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theſe deviations have been repeatedly au- 
thorized by expreſs acts of the legiſlature. 
Indeed, thoſe who attend to the frequency 
with which theſe deviations from the order 
of lineal ſucceſſion occur in our hiſtory, 
can hardly avoid feeling ſome aſtoniſh- 
ment, that any man ſhould even dream of 


known by the name of William Rufus, and he was 
afterwards ſucceeded by Henry I. the youngeſt ſon of 
William I. though Robert, the eldeſt ſon of the 
Conqueror, was yet living. Henry I. left a daughter, 
Maud, who was married to the emperor Henry IV, 
but ſhe did not ſucceed to the crown of England, but 
the throne was afcended by Stephen, earl of Blois, 
who was the ſon of Adela, the fourth daughter of 
William I. Stephen was ſucceeded by Henry Planta- 
genet, ſon to the empreſs Maud. — Richard II. was 
dethroned, and was ſucceeded by Henry, duke of 
Lancaſter, ſon of John of Gaunt. Henry VI. 
was dethroned, and ſucceeded by Edward, duke of 
York, under the title of Edward IV. Soon after that 
prince's death, Richard, duke of Glouceſter, mounted 
the throne, under the title of Richard III. He was 
killed in Boſworth field, and ſucceeded by Henry VII. 

whoſe title to the crown could be very ill ſupported, 
upon any principles of hereditary AD up 


8 | the 
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the © unbroken unity“ of the ſucceſſion 
to the crown of England. The truth is, 
that the people of this country have in 
general preferred an hereditary ſucceſſion 
of their princes, in order to avoid thoſe 
tumults and convulſions which might be 
attendant on an elective monarchy. But the 
deviations from a regular, hereditary ſue- 
ceſſion, are ſo many, as to afford ſufficient 
evidence, that it was the ſenſe both of the 
people and the parliament, from the earlieſt 
times to the preſent, that they had a right 
to alter the order of ſucceſſion, whenever 


the ſafety and welfare of the nation ſhould 
require it. 


THE bill of excluſion, which paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons in 1680, affords a 


Mr. Burke ſays, that the princeſs Sophia was 
named in the act of ſettlement, « that the monarchy 


«© might preſerve an unbroken nig through all ages. 
Reflections, &c. p. 34. 


: full 
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full proof of the general ſenſe of the na- 
tion at that period, of the right of par- 
liament, as acting for the people, to change 
the order of ſucceſſion. There was at that 
time no law which excluded a Papiſt from 
the throne; and James, duke of York, 
was then the next heir to the crown, ac- 
cording to the order of lineal ſucceſſion. 
But by the Excluſion bill, it was enacted, 
That James, duke of York, Albany, and 
* Viſter, ſhould be incapable of inheriting 
* the crowns of England, Scotland, and 
© Ireland, with the dependencies; and of 
enjoying any of the titles, rights, prero- 

* gatives, and revenues, belonging to the 
* ſaid crowns.” In the debates upon this 
bill, it was repeatedly obſerved in the 
Houſe of Commons, that © the ſucceſſion 
to the crown had been en, often 

* changed by acts of parliament ;” and 
Mr. Hume, who was no great friend ta the 
claims of the people, nor a very impartial 


reporter of parliamentary debates on the 
8 2 7 
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fide of the people, yet ſtates, in his ac- 
count of the debates on the bill of Exclu- 
fion, the following as ſome of the argu- 
ments then uſed by the advocates for that 
bill: In England, the legiſlative power is 
© lodged in king, lords, and commons, 
* which comprehend every order of the 
community: And there is no pretext for 
© exempting any circumſtance of govern- 
© ment, not even the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
from ſo full and n a juriſdiction *. 
: © Even 


Sir Thomas Smith, who was ſecretary. of ſtate 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, expreſſes himſelf in 
the following terms concerning the power and au- 
thority of parliaments, in his Treatiſe of the Com- 
% mon-wealth of England:“ The parliament abro- 

c gateth old laws, and maketh new; giveth order for 
« things paſt, and for things hereafter to be followed; 
© changeth right and poſſeſſions of private men, * 
© timateth baſtards, eſtabliſheth forms of religion, al- 
* tereth weights and meaſures, GIVETH FORM OF 
© SUCCESSION TO THE CROWN, defineth of doubtful 
© right, whereof is no law already made; appointeth 
« ſubſidies, tailles, taxes, and e ; giveth 
L moſt free pardons and abſolutions, reſtoreth in blood 

and 
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© Even expreſs declarations have, in this 
particular, been made of parliamentary 
authority: inſtances have occurred, 
« where it has been exerted : and though 
* prudential reaſons may juſtly be alleg- 
ed, why ſuch innovations ſhould never 
be attempted but on extraordinary oc- 
caſions, THE POWER AND RIGHT ARE 
FOR EVER VESTED IN THE COMMU= 
niTyY .' 


Mz. Burks remarks, that If ever 
there was a time favourable for eſtabliſh- 
ing the principle, that a king of popular 
choice was the only legal king, without 


- 


© and name; as the higheſt court, condemneth or ab- 
© folveth whom the prince will put to that trial. And, 
to be ſhort, all that ever the people of Rome might 
© do, either in Centuriatis Comitiis, or Tribunitiis, the 
© ſame may be done by the parliament of England.” 
Smith's Common-wealth of England, p. 77. edit. Lond. 
1033. | 15 Oh 

* Hiſtory of England, vol. VIII. p. 132. edit. 
$v0. 1763. 


© all 
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& all doubt it was at the Revolution *. I 
agree with Mr. Burke, that this was a very 
favourable time for that purpoſe ; and 
think, that more ought to have been done 
in ſupport of the rights of the people, 
than was done at that period, and that 
additional ſecurities ſhould have been re- 
quired by the nation, in order to prevent 
future abuſes of power, or exertions of 
regal tyranny. When, therefore, I join 
with others in commemorating the Revo- 
lution, I do not do it as commemorating a 
tranſaction, by which the people obtained 
all that they have a right to claim, but as 
an. event upon the whole very favourable 
to liberty, and by which the rights of the 
people were more clearly aſcertained than 
at any preceding period. This is a very 
juſt ground for commemorating the Revo- 
lution, though we may have a full con- 
viction, that it was attended with defects, 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, P+ 23+ 
and 


( 135 ) 
and have a ſincere deſire that thoſe defects 
ſhould be rectiſied. 8 


Mx. Burks ſays, 80 far is it from 
© being true, that we acquired a right by 
© the Revolution to ele& our kings, that 
© if we had poſſeſſed it before, the Engliſh 
nation did at that time mg, ſolemnly re- 
© nounce and abdicate it, for themſelves and 
* for all their poſterity for ever . This 
moſt ſtrange idea is grounded on the act 
of ſucceſſion, by which the parliament, in 
the language generally uſed in ſuch acts, 
bind theraſelves, © their heirs and their 
« poſterity f.“ But it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that they had any juſt claim, or 
that they imagined they had any claim, 
to bind the people of England, in any 
matters important to the community, in 
ſuch a manner as could not hereafter be 


* RefleQions on the Revolution in France, p. 75 
+ Ibid. p. 34. 


wo 
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altered. The claim would have been ab- 
ſurd ; but they conceived, from the autho- 
rity with which they were inveſted, that 
they had a right to make ſuch arrange- 
ments, reſpecting the ſucceſſion, or any 


other important points mentioned in the 


act, as they judged to be beneficial to the 


nation; and that theſe arrangements ſhould 


be binding upon the nation, till ſome other 
alteration ſhould be made by the ſame 
authority; that is, by the authority of the 
people and parliament of England. But, 
indeed, the competency of parliament to 
alter the ſucceſſion, and to make new laws 
and regulations concerning it, has been 
eſtabliſhed by an expreſs a& of the legi- 
ſlature, and it has been made highly penal 
to advance a contrary doctrine ; for by 
an act paſſed in the fixth year of the reign 
of queen Anne, it was enacted, that if any 
perſon ſhould affirm, © That the kings or 


I © queens of this realm, with and by the 
authority of parliament, are not able to 


9 make 
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make laws and ſtatutes of ſufficient force 
and validity to limit and bind the crown, 
© and the deſcent, limitation, inheritance, 
and government thereof, every ſuch per- 
* ſon or perſons ſhall incur the danger 
and penalty of premunire, mentioned in 
© the ſtatute of premunire made in the 
* ſixteenth year of the reign of king 
© Richard the Second *. 


IT is obſerved by Mr. Burke, that in 
the © Act declaring the Rights and Liber- 
« ties of the Subject, and ſettling the Suc- 
e ceſſion of the Crown,” commonly called 
the Bill of Rights, not one word is ſaid, 
* nor one ſuggeſtion made, of a general 
© right © to chooſe our own governors z 
tc to caſhier them for miſconduct; and to | 
« form a government for ourſelves f. 
But theſe ideas were in reality neceſſarily 
implied in the act, though not directly and 


* Cay's edition of the Statutes, vol. III. p. 549. 
+ Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 21. 


T parti- 
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particularly expreſſed. In this act it is Rated, 


that the declaration and reſolution, by which 
William and Mary were raiſed to the throne, 


were made by © the lords ſpiritual and tem- 


 & poral, and commons aflembled at Weſt- 
4 minſter, lawfully and freely REPRESENT= 
„ ING ALL THE ESTATES OF THE PEO- 
„ PLE OF. THIS REALM.” It was by their 
authority that the crown was transferred 
from king James the Second to the prince 
and princeſs of Orange. This was cer- 
| tainly a claim made and aſſerted by the 
nation, or by the parliament acting in their 
name, and by their authority, of a right 
of chooſing their own governors. For if 
they had a right to dethrone James, and 
to confer the crown on the prince of 
Orange, who was not the lineal ſucceſſor, 
they had an equal right to take any other 
perſon, if they had judged it beneficial to 
the nation. Whether they would chooſe 
William, prince of Orange, or any other 
perſon, was not a queſtion of right, but 
of 
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of political expediency. William's wife 
Mary, who approached more nearly to 
the character of a lineal ſucceſſor than her 
huſband, though made nominally queen, 
was excluded, by the act of parliament 
which raiſed them to the throne, from 
real authority; for it was expreſsly enacted, 
that © the entire, perfect, and full exerciſe 
© of the royal power and government, 
„ ſhould be only in, and executed by ble 


8 * 


Bronx William and Mary were raiſed 
to the throne, it was debated in both 
houſes, © Whether there was not an ori 
% pinal contract between king and people? 
and in both houſes it was reſolved in ths 
affirmative, By both houſes it was reſoly- 
ed, That king James had broken thei 
« original contract;“ and upon theſe vote 
was grounded the final reſolution, that th- 
throne was become vacant, In the bill 6 
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tights, the acts of miſconduct and tyranny 
of king James IT. were particularly ſtated ; 
and the whole of the proceedings, taken 
together, amounted to a full and explicit 
declaration, that a king of England might, 
conſtitutionally, be dethroned for tyranny; 
or, in other words, for a violation of the 
eontrat between him and the people. 
And if the parliament of England juſtly 
claimed and exerciſed a right of dethron- 
ing a king for tyranny, and of appointing 
whom they pleaſed to ſucceed him, there 
can be no doubt, but they have an equal 
right to make ſuch alterations in their ad- 
miniſtration, or mode of government, as 
they ſhall judge to be moſt advantage- 
ous to the community. It may alſo be 
obſerved, that if the parliament and peo- 
ple of England had a right to dethrone 
James the Second for tyranny and miſcon- 
duct, they have an equal right to dethrone 
any other prince, of any other family, in 

ſimilar 
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ſimilar circumſtances; and of the degree 
of tyranny and miſconduct, which would 
Juſtify them in ſuch a caſe, they are the 


ſole and proper judges. 


Mx. Burke ſays, that © the Revolution 
© was made to preſerve our antient indiſ- 
* putable laws and liberties, and that antient 
* conſtitution of government, which 1s 
* our ole ſecurity for law and liberty 
But is there a man of ſenſe in the king- 
dom, excepting Mr. Burke, who can 
poſſibly be of opinion, that at ſuch a pe- 
riod as the Revolution, the people had not 
a right to adopt every meaſure that would 
tend to promote the general intereſts and 
freedom of the nation, or that we have 
no other ſecurity for law and liberty, or 
no other claim to our rights, but what is 
merely grounded on the conduct, or the 
acquiſitions of our anceſtors? Our inge- 


2 Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 44- 
nious 
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nious author, indeed, takes abundant pains 
to point out the advantages of claiming 
our rights, not from reafon, or from na- 
ture, but from inheritance. In an age, in 
which men are led to ſcrutinize exactly 
into the nature of government, and to 
trace it to its firſt principles, he would lead 
them to the ideas of barbarous and Go- 
thic ages, and to antient ſuperſtitions, 
which even the votaries of Popery now 
ſind it neceflary to abandon. An appeal 
to the rights of men, if profecuted to its 
natural and legitimate conſequences, will 
give liberty to the whole human race; 
but an appeal to the rights and privileges 
of anceſtors, ſuch rights and privileges as 
can be clearly and diſtinctly aſcertained 
and proved, will give liberty only to a 
ſmall part of the human ſpecies, and 
much of what is communicated will be 


neceſſarily defective and ĩmperfect. 
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Mz. BURKE: obſerves, that revolutions 
« can rarely, if ever, be performed with» 
„ out force; and that “ no government 
« could ſtand a moment, if it could be 
t“ blown down with any thing ſo looſe 
“ and indefinite, as an opinion of miſcon- 
K dudt'*,” It is true, that revolutions 
ought not to be attempted, on account of 
trifling inſtances of miſcondu@ in govern» 
ment; and there is little reaſon to appre- 
hend, that any attempts of that kind will 
be made on ſuch a ground. Nations do 
not dethrone their kings but for fome im- 
portant reaſon, for unjuſt extenſions of 
power, or flagrant violations of the duties 
of the regal office. Mr. Locke juſtly re- 
marks, that Revolutions happen not upon 
every little miſmanagement of public 
affairs. Great miſtakes in the ruling 
part, many wrong and inconvenient laws, 
and all the flips of human frailty, will 


vp Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 38, 42- 
be 
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© be borne by the people without mutiny 
or murmur. But if a long train of 
© abuſes, prevarications, and artifices, all 
* tending the ſame way, make the deſign 
© viſible to the people, and they cannot 
© but feel what they lie under, and ſee 
© whither they are going ; it is not to be 
* wondered, that they ſhould then rouze 
© themſelves, and endeavour to put the 
© rule into ſuch hands which may ſecure 
© to them the ends for which government 
© was at firſt erected ; and without which, 
s antient names, and ſpecious forms, are 
* ſo far from being better, that they are 
much worſe than the ftate of nature, or 


pure anarchy ; the inconveniences being 


* all as great and as near, but the remedy 
+ farther off, and more difficult *. 


On a full conſideration of all that has 
been advanced by Mr. Burke, on the ſubject 


* Treatiſe on Civil Government, Book II. f. 225. 
of 
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of the Revolution in England, in 1688, 
we may venture to afhrm, that his ac- 
count of that tranſaction, and his ſtate- 
ment of the principles on which it was 
effected, and which reſult from it, are not 
grounded upon the ideas of our anceſtors, 
nor upon the ideas of thoſe who were the 
moſt inſtrumental in bringing about that 
great event; and that they are contrary to 
all juſt ſentiments reſpecting the rights of 
human nature, and the true origin and 
deſign of civil government. Mr. Burke 
has intimated his apprehenſions, that the 
French nation have formed erroneous ideas 
of the opinions and diſpoſitions of the 
people of England, from © certain publica- 
„tions which have appeared in this 
country, meaning, apparently, the publi- 
cations of the Conſtitutional and the Re- 
volution Societies. But, I muſt confeſs, 
that I have met with no publications that 


* Refections on the Revolution in France, p. 126. 


U appeared 
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appeared to me ſo groſsly to miſrepreſent 


the ſentiments and diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple of England, reſpecting either the late 
French Revolution, or our own Revolution 
in 1688, as Mr. Burke's Reflections on 
the Revolution in France.” 


IT is aſſerted by Mr. Burke, that the 
body of the people of England utterly 
diſclaim, and will reſiſt the practical aſſer- 
tion of © with their lives and fortunes,” 
thoſe principles, which Dr. Price has ſtated 
to be the principles of the Revolution; 
namely, that we have a right © to chooſe 
% our own governors ; to cafhier them for 
* miſconduct ; and to frame a government 
« for ourſelves *.” But I am ſo fully 
convinced, that Mr. Burke's ideas upon this 
ſubject are totally ill founded, that if ever 
the ſenſe of the inhabitants of this country 
ſhould be taken upon the following queſ- 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 20, 21. 
tions, 
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tions, Whether all legitimate power is, or 
is not, derived from the people? Whether 
all thoſe, who are inveſted with the powers 
of government, are accountable to the 
nation for their diſcharge of the offices 
entruſted to them? Whether the people 
have not a right to dethrone a king for 
tyranny? and, Whether the people and 
parliament of England have not alſo a 
right to adopt that mode of government, 
which they conceive to be moſt conducive 


to their own advantage? I have no doubt, 
but that theſe queſtions would be anſwered 


by the people of England in the affirma- 
tive, with a voice that ſhould be heard to 
the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom, 
and that no prince or miniſter would dare 
to contradict, 


Mx. Burke ſays, that the preſent king 
“% holds his crown in contempt of the 
choice of the Revolution Society *.“ 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 19. 
U 2 But 
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'But I hope, that he does not hold it in 


contempt of the people of England, or of 


their choice or approbation. Sir William 
Temple informs us, that Monſ. Gourville, 
who had reſided a conſiderable time in 
England, and obſerved much of the temper 


and diſpoſition of the people, ſaid to him 


at Bruſſels, A King of England, who 


& will be THE MAN OF His PEOPLE, is 
„ the greateſt King in the World; but, 
„if he will be ſomething more, by G—, 


„ HE 1s NOTHING AT ALL. .“ This 


ſpeech Sir William reported to Charles II. 
becauſe he knew, he ſays, that the king 


eſteemed Monſ. Gourville, as having © the 


* ſoundeſt head of any Frenchman he had 
© ever ſeen,” Theſe ſentiments of Monſ. 


- Gourville's, reſpecting the kings of Eng- 


land, Charles did not, however, at firſt, 


ſeem perfectly to reliſh ; but, after a little 


conſideration, he appeared to acquieſce in 


* Temple's Memoirs, part II. p. 33, 34. edit. 1700. 
them; 
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them; and, if theſe ſentiments could be 
acquieſced in, even apparently, by a prince 
of the houſe of Stuart, I hope no prince 
of the houſe of Hanover will forget, that 
his family derive their preſent dignity from 
the parliament and people of England, 
and that to ſecure and eſtabliſh their rights 


was the deſign and the end of their 
elevation, 


MR. BURKE appears extremely deſirous 
to repreſent government as a ſcience in- 
volved in very profound myſteries ; and, 
indeed, of all the theories of government 
which I have met with, that of Mr. Burke 
ſeems to be the moſt abſtruſe, and the moſt 
obſcure. In ſupport of ſuch a myſterious 
repreſentation of the nature of government, 
he ſays, that © The nature of man is in- 
&« tricate; the objects of ſociety are of 
« the greateſt poſſible complexity . But, 


» Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 91. 
however 
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however intricate may be the nature of 
man, however complex the objects of 
human ſociety, there are certain maxims 
and principles, reſpecting government, 
which are obvious to the moſt common 
underſtandings, whenever a due attention 
be paid to the ſubject. Among theſe 
maxims, the following may be enumerat- 
ed, which I have ſtated, in a former pub- 
lication, as the ſentiments of Mr. Locke, 
© That all legitimate government is deriv- 
© ed from the conſent of the people; that 
* men are naturally equal, and that no one 
© has a right to injure another in his life, 
health, liberty, or poſſeſſions ; and that 
© no man in civil ſociety ought to be ſub- 
« je& to the arbitrary will of others, but 
only to known and eſtabliſhed laws, made 
by general conſent, for the common be- 
nefit. That no taxes are to be levied on 
the people, without the conſent of the 
majority, given by themſelves, or by 

2 © their 


* 
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© their deputies, That the ruling power 
© ought to govern by declared and received 
* laws, and not by extemporary dictates, 
* and undetermined reſolutions, That 
© kings and princes, magiſtrates and rulers 
© of every claſs, have no juſt authority 
© but what is delegated to them by the 
people; and which, when not employed 
* for their benefit, the people have always 
© a right to reſume, in whatever hands 
it may be placed “. Theſe principles 
of Mr. Locks are certainly much more 
perſpicuous, than the account of the rights 
of men given by Mr. Burke , and they 
are founded on unqueſtionable reaſon. 


M. Burks obſerves, that If civil 
© ſociety be the offspring of convention, 


* Vindication- of the Political Principles of Mr. Locke, 
p. 96, 97. ] 

Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 87, 88, 
89. 
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© that convention muſt be its law *,” But 
allowing civil ſociety to be the offspring 
of convention, if a civil convention had 
been made in any country, in the laſt 
century, or in two or ten centuries before, 
which was found to be injurious to the 
majority of the community, they would 
have an undoubted right to demand a new 
convention, and to ſettle ſuch a form of 
civil ſociety, and eſtabliſh ſuch laws, as 
ſhould be more equitable, and more con- 
ducive to the general welfare. Mr. Burke 

alſo ſays, How can any man claim, under 
© the conventions of civil ſociety, rights 
* which do not ſo much as ſuppoſe its 
© exiſtence |? To which it may be an- 
ſwered, that though every man may be 
obliged, ſo far as he can do it conſcien- 
tiouſly, to comply with the particular con- 
ventions of that civil ſociety in which he 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 87. 
+ Ibid. p. 99. 


lives, 
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lives, while he continues in it, yet that is 
no reaſon whatever why the majority of 
that or any other ſociety, if they have, or 
Tuppoſe they have, acquired more juſt 
ideas of the nature of government than 
were poſſeſſed by their anceſtors, ſhould 
not make ſuch alterations in the original 
convention, or adopt any ſuch new mode 
of government, as they may conceive to 
be beſt adapted to promote the common 
benefit. Nor does it follow, becauſe a man 
in civil ſociety is not, in a diſpute with 
another, to be judge in his own cauſe *, 
that therefore the majority of the members 
of any civil community have not a right 
to eſtabliſh a government for their own 
advantage. 


Bur Mr. Burke likewiſe ſays, that as 
© to the ſhare of power, authority, and 
direction, which each individual ought 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 88. 
X © to 
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© to have in the management of the ſtate, 
< that I muſt deny to be among the direct 
original rights of man in civil ſociety *. 
Certainly no individual man has a right to 
claim the office of magiſtrate, or miniſter of 
ſtate, or other office of authority in the go- 
vernment; but it muſt be an original right 
of men in civil ſociety, to adopt thoſe mea- 
ſures that are moſt conducive to the welfare 
of the whole, and of conſequence to ap- 
point ſuch men to public offices, or to 
eſtabliſh ſuch a mode of government, as 
the majority ſhall judge beſt calculated to 
advance the general happineſs. 


Tu RIGHTS OF MEN is a phraſe to 
which Mr. Burke ſeems to have an ex- 
treme averſion, though it is, perhaps, one 
of thoſe expreſſive phraſes, which are not 
eaſily altered for the better. But notwith- 
ſtanding his diſlike to this expreſſion, there 


* Refletions on the Revolution in France, Pp. 67. 
. | Þ 4 arQ 
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are certainly natural rights, independently 
of all politive law or appointment. Mr. 
Burke, however, ſeems to have a much 
higher idea of the value and importance 
of property, than of thoſe general rights 
to which all men have an equal claim. 
He appears to be of opinion, that property 
can never be too well ſecured, though he 
is far from having the ſame anxiety to 
ſecure the rights of human nature. But is 
not perſonal liberty as ſacred a poſſeſhqn, 
as any ſpecies of property that we can in- 
herit from our anceſtors? Is not the right 
of the mechanic and the labourer to the 
profits of their labour, to the eſtimation of 
the value of their labour, or to the choice 
of the manner in which they will exerciſe 
their talents, as clear- as the right to any 
other property ? And yet theſe rights are 
often invaded by unjuſt and unequal laws, 
or by acts of power that receive the ſanc- 
tion of government. This is a ſubject 
into which I feel myſelf inclined to enter 


9 "0&8 upon 
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upon a more full diſcufſion ; but it would 


carry me beyond the limits which I have 
preſcribed to myſelf in this publication, 


Mx. BuRKE remarks, that the body 
© of the community, whenever it can 
come to act, can meet with no effectual 
reſiſtance; but till power and right are 
the ſame, the whole body of them has 
* no right inconſiſtent with virtue, and the 
* firſt of all virtues, prudence . Whe- 
ther prudence be the firſt of all virtues, 
may reaſonably be queſtioned ; it is always 
the firſt of all virtues with ſelfiſh men ; 
but I ſhall readily admit, that the body of 
the community, any more than private 
individuals, have no right to violate the 
rules of juſtice. It is, however, perfectly 
agreeable to the rules of virtue, and of 
juſtice, that the majority in any country, 
or of any community, ſhould eſtabliſh that 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 92. 
mode 
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mode of government, which they conceive 
to be beſt calculated to promote the general 
happineſs; and this is all that is eontend- 
ed for by the advocates for the rights of 
men. 


In the courſe of his animadverſions on 
Dr. Price's ſermon, preached to the Revo- 
lation Society in 1789, Mr. Burke ex- 
preſſes an high degree of indignation 
againſt political ſermons. * Politics and 
the pulpit,” he ſays, * are terms that have 
© little agreement. No ſound ought to be 
© heard in the church but the healing voice 
of Chriſtian charity.—Surely the church 
is a place where one day's truce ought to 
© be allowed to the diſſenſions and animo- 
ſities of mankind *. Mr. Burke is miſ- 
taken in ſuppoſing, as it appears he does 7, 
that the Revolution Society have regularly 


* Refletions on the Revolution in France, p. 145 
+ Ibid. p. 4. 
bad 
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had annual fermons. Only two ſermons 
have been preached to that fociety for 
many years paſt. Many ſermons, however, 
are preached ia the church of England 
againſt the Diſſenters; many of theſe ſer- 
mons are printed; and thoſe who give 
themſelves the trouble of peruſing them 
will find, that, in general, they contain 
very little of © the healing voice of Chriſ- 
tian charity.” As to political ſermons, 
It is an incontrovertible fact, that a much 
greater number of ſermons of this kind 
are preached by clergymen of the church 
of England, than by any Diſſenting mini- 
ſters. In the ſermons that are preached 
before the two houſes of parliament, on 
the 3oth of January, and the 2gth of 
May, politics are, I believe, almoſt invari- 
ably introduced; and this is alſo the caſe, 
on thoſe days, in many other pulpits 
throughout the kingdom. It ſeems to 
have been the intention of the legiſlature, 
and of the governors of the church, that it 
bs ſhould 
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ſhould be ſo; for politics are even intro. 
duced into the prayers appointed for thoſe 
days by public authority, Nor, indeed, 
is it eaſy, either for a clergyman of the 
church of England, or a Diſſenting miniſter, 
to avoid entering upon politics, when the 
very purpoſe, for which their congrega» 
tions are aſſembled, is the celebration of a 
political event ; and if they were wholly 
to decline politics on ſuch occaſions, they 
would not give very general ſatisfaction 
to their auditors, But if archbiſhops, and 
biſhops, and deans, and archdeacons, and 
inferior clergymen, employ themſelves on 
the. zoth of January, and the 29th of 
May, and on ſimilar faſts and feſtivals, 
in inculcating the principles of paſſive obe- | 
dience and non-reſiſtance, or of a more 
moderate and limited Toryiſm, or, as 
in candour we muſt acknowledge is 
ſometimes the caſe, in propagating poli» 
tical ſentiments of a much better ten» 
dency, it cannot be an evil of great mag- 

| 1 a nitude, 
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aitude, that ſome Diſſenting miniſters ſhould 
occaſionally employ themſelves in explain- 
ing to their auditors the proper duties of 
men, as citizens, in a free country; if 
they ſhould point out to them the true 
nature and deſign of government; and ex- 
hort them to a juſt zeal in ſupport of 
thoſe great principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which are eſſentially connected 
with the beſt intereſts of their country. 
Whatever cenſure ſuch Diſſenting miniſters 
may incur, on occaſions of this kind, from 
the ſervile flatterers of power, they will not 
be wholly deſtitute of approbation, or ap- 
plauſe, from thoſe who have a juſt ſenſe 
of the dignity, and of the rights of human 
nature, 2 


As Mr. Burke ſpeaks in very honourable 
terms of the ſuperior clergy of France, 
though he does not expreſs himſelf quite 
ſo handſomely of thoſe of the inferior or- 
der, ſo he alſo ſpeaks in very high terms of 

the 
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the advantages reſulting to religion from 
the prelates of the church of England. 
He ſeems much delighted, that in this 
country, religion © exalts her mitred head 
in courts and parliaments ;” and that 
the nation pays ſo much honour to © the 
* high magiſtrates of its church“. It 
may, however, be remarked, that theſe 
* high magiſtrates of the church,” are a 
ſort of people of whom we read nothing 
in the New Teſtament; and, indeed, Mr. 
Burke's ideas of religion, in ſeveral re- 
ſpects, ſeem much better adapted to the 


church of Rome, than to the principles of 
any Proteſtant church in Europe. But 
Mr. Burke thinks that theſe dignified pre- 
lates, on account of their rank and riches, 
are the more likely to have their doctrines 
properly attended to by © the wealthy and 
powerful of long ſtanding.” I am, how- 
ever, not very certain, that our nobility, 
| + Reflections, &c. p. 153. 
? Ibid. p. 154 | | 
* and 
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and perfons of rank and fortune, receive 
much of their religious inſtruction from 
the biſhops. I ſuſpect, that the information 
which they receive from the clergy, on the 
topics of religion and morality, is chiefly 
from thoſe who are not decorated with 
mitres; and that the piety and virtue, ma- 
nifeſted by our lay lords, is but a very 
ſmall part of it derived, from the occaſionat 
fermons, or occaſional paſtoral converſation, 
of our right reverend prelates *. Nor will 
I take upon me to determine, how much 
the piety of the lay lords may have been 
increaſed, by obſerving the uniformity with 
which the generality of our right reverend 
prelates have voted, in former parliaments, 
in ſupport of every meaſure of every miniſter 
for the time being, without diverting much 
of their attention from their theological ſtu- 
dies, by any laborious inquiries into the recti- 
tude of the meaſures which they ſupported. 
SINCE 


Mr. Burke 3 is inclined to make a moſt liberal pro- 
viſion for the _ ; ; for them he approves of ſuch 


revenues 


= TT 


- SINCE the Revolution in France, many 
of the moſt enlightened inhabitants of that 
kingdom have ſhewn a great deſire to be 
on. pacific terms with England, and have 
even appeared extremely ſolicitous, that 
real friendſhip and harmony may ſubſiſt 
between the two nations. I ſincerely wiſh, 
that theſe ſentiments may be cordially che- 
riſhed and cultivated on our part, and that 
perpetual peace and friendſhip may be eſta- 
bliſned between Great Britain and France, 
and the general welfare and freedom of the 
human race promoted by their united efforts. 
An alliance between Great Britain, and 4 
free country, as France now is, but little 


revenues as thoſe of Wincheſter, or Durham; but, 
in his theory of government, he does not make, at 
leaſt in this world, a very comfortable proviſion for 
the poor. They muſt reſpect, he ſays, that pro- 
s perty of which they cannot partake. They muſt la- 
© bour to. obtain. what by labour-can be obtained ; and 
© when they find, as they commonly do, the ſucceſs 
© diſproportioned to the endeavour, they muſt be taught 
© their conſolation in THE FINAL PROPORTIONS 
© OF ETERNAL JUSTICE.” Reflections, &c. p. 351, 


Y 2 ſeparated 
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ſeparated from us, muſt be much more 
honourable and advantageous, than an alli- 
ance with a German electorate, at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from us, whoſe views are 
military and deſpotic, with which we have 
no common intereſts, and no natural con- 
nexion. 


INSTANCES have recently occurred, of 


foreign powers interfering, in the internal 


diſputes of other countries, in order to 
maintain the authority, or the deſpotic 
claims, of princes and ſovereigns againſt 
their ſub; ets. Such interpoſitions ought 
ever to be conſidered as flagrant violations 
of juſtice, and of the law of nations. No 
prince who requires any ſuch interpoſition, 
in his own behalf, and againſt his ſubjects, 
can ever be worthy of aſſiſtance or ſupport. 
In the preſent ſtate of the world nothing 
can be more alarming, than combinations 
of powerful and military princes, to pre- 
yent the inhabitants of different countries 

2 «x from 
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from aſſerting their rights, improving their 


forms of government, and advancing hu- 
man liberty, and human happineſs. Such 
iniquitous interpoſitions may, however, poſ- 
ſibly be termed, Preſerving the Balance of 
Europe. But all liberty may be baniſhed 
from the face of the globe, if the great 
tyrants of the earth are ſuffered to join 
together, to ſupport each other in their 
different uſurpations, and in their various 
oppreſſions of their ſubjects. Such combi- 
nations carry in them a very high degree 
of moral turpitude, and ought to meet 
with the moſt vigorous and determined 
oppolition from all the ſincere friends to 
the rights of mankind, and to the general 
intereſts of humanity, 
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